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Labor Reconstruction 


The Conference of the Academy of Political Science 


By John 


“GREAT captain of finance,” the “greatest cap- 
tain of industry in the United States,” the “great- 
est labor leader in the world,” and the ‘‘best loved 
man in the country,’ were the speakers at the 

inner of the American Academy of Political Science in the 
rand ball room of the Hotel Astor, New York, last Satur- 
lay evening. It was Samuel McCune Lindsay, president of 
he academy, who conferred the titles of financial and indus- 
rial captains, respectively, on Frank A. Vanderlip of the 
National City Bank and on Charles M. Schwab, of the Emer- 
ency Fleet Corporation and the Bethlehem Steel Works. 
And it was Mr. Vanderlip, as toastmaster, who later intro- 
luced Samuel Gompers and former President Taft as the 
greatest leader” and the “best loved.” 

It was to celebrate “our industrial victory” that the dinner 
neeting was held, as well as to bring to an end a two-day con- 
erence on “Labor Reconstruction.” In spite of that, the 
umber of men in overalls in the Astor ball room was almost 
egligible. There were also some absentees among the trade 
inionists and their friends, for some of whom seats had been 
eserved at the speakers’ table, om account of the waiters’ strike 
low in progress, which includes the Hotel Astor. Mary 
Dreier, who presided at one of the sessions of the conference 
nd who did not attend the dinner, in an open letter to Pro- 
essor Lindsay, president of the academy, had urged that the 
‘inner be held at some other place. Nevertheless there were 
thousand or more at the tables when Mr. Vanderlip took 
harge as toastmaster. 

“We are met,” said Mr. Vanderlip, “to celebrate our in- 
lustrial victory—and what a victory it was!’ The victory in 
he trenches of France would not have been possible had it not 
wen for the spirit of devotion and. sacrifice at home. ‘We 
ave been called a braggart nation, but really we never have 
old the truth about ourselves.” 

Mr. Vanderlip spoke of the restrictions that were placed 
ipon industry during the war. ‘These were necessary and wise. 
But we must now return to our former individualism. For 
ny part I hope that return will be prompt and complete. The 
poner we return to the old order the sooner the restrictions 
re removed, the sooner we will be prepared to start on what 
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will be a long, hard race.” 

In introducing Charles M. Schwab, the toastmaster went 
Professor Lindsay one better by calling him the ‘‘Marshal 
Foch of industry.” Mr, Schwab told the diners about the 
amazing impetus that has been given to shipbuilding. Prior 
to this year the greatest amount of tonnage ever constructed 
in American shipyards in one year was 400,000 tons. In 
October of this year the output was 416,000 tons. Returns 
for November are not yet complete, but they will undoubtedly 
show that tonnage in excess of 500,000 was turned out. 
During the coming year the construction of ships in the 
United States will be anywhere from eight million to ten 
million tons. 

Now that the shipbuilding campaign has been successfully 
carried through, a “more serious question’? emerges, Mr. 
Schwab asserted, than that related to the building of the ships. 
‘That is the matter of their operation. He appealed to “every 
man and woman who has the welfare of America at heart” 
to aid in bringing about such conditions as will enable us to 
maintain our merchant marine. If that is to be, he went on, 
“we must have individual ownership and operation.” 

In turning to more general topics Mr. Schwab said: “One 
of the things we have learned from this war is that this is 
the age of democracy.” There is a good deal of haziness of 
thought regarding that subject, but in his opinion to say that 
the winning of the war was a triumph of democracy is to 
say that “we have reached a stage where we know the value 
of each member of society. The aristocrat is no longer the 
man of birth or wealth, but the one who does things for the 
good of his fellow man.” 

Capital and labor will get closer together in the future, 
“in better economic understanding,” the speaker predicted, and 
he borrowed from his old friend and employer, Andrew 
Carnegie, when he said: “Industry is a three-legged stool, of 
which the three legs are capital, labor and management. 
Neither one can be removed, and each must be dealt with col- 
lectively and honestly.” 

Every speaker who preceded him had something compli- 
mentary to say of Mr. Gompers and his patriotic attitude. 
“At an age when other men are laying down burdens,” said 
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Professor Lindsay, “he girded himself for further effort.” 
Mr. Lindsay also called him ‘“‘the greatest labor leader in the 
United States,” and Mr. Vanderlip introduced him as “the 
greatest labor leader in the world.” Mr. Schwab praised 
him for his “stand against Socialism and Bolshevism.” 

“T do not know that I am deserving of credit,” said Mr. 
Gompers when he arose to speak, ‘‘because I am not a Bolshe- 
vik. If I believed that Bolshevism would lead to freedom I 
would join it. But it leads to reaction. I believe in the 
principle of natural development and growth.” ‘This is the 
policy of the American Federation of Labor, he said: “to make 
today better than yesterday and tomorrow better than today, 
and tomorrow and tomorrow’s tomorrow—each day better 
than the last.” 

As to the present situation, said Mr. Gompers, there must 
be “no rocking of the boat.” It is important now as during 
the war to have-industrial peace. But “labor must not be 
asked to give up what it has won. ‘There must be cooperation. 
We shall never go back to the old conditions.” He referred 
to his membership in the League to Enforce Peace. In that 
idea there is also a suggestion for industrial peace. The 
idea of the league is that “justice is to be enforced on the 
wrong-doer.” “Is there ae he asked, ‘‘some application of 
that thought in industry?” 

It was late when Mr. Taft entered the room, but the 
diners rose and greeted him with enthusiasm. 

“T suppose I was invited to speak,” said Mr. Taft, “be- 
cause I have been a joint chairman of the War Labor Board. 
The experience I have had on that board has been very 
valuable to me—though not so much so,” he added with a 
chuckle, ‘‘to some other people.” Mr. Taft said that his 
experience did not fit him, nevertheless, to forecast the future 
relations between capital and labor. He said he was “‘too old 
a bird” to think he knew all about it, but of this one thing he 
felt sure: ‘The group method of dealing with labor is the 
only one that can be recognized in the future by anyone 
with any vision.’ 

In speaking of his experiences on the board Mr. Taft said: 
“There are extremists on both sides. ‘There are Bourbons 
on both sides. ‘There are labor men with defects, but some 
on the other side are equally narrow, equally defective.” 
Everyone will agree that there should be “just concessions 
on both sides,” but no one knows exactly what he means when 
he says that. “I have a feeling,” went on Mr. Taft, ‘that 
the side that beats the other to a generous course of action 
will have the advantage in the end. Where a concession is 
wrung, by hard circumstances, from those who should have 
granted it at the beginning, it doesn’t have all the effect it 
would have if it had been adopted earlier. If you would 
overcome the unreasonable rules of the unions, beat the unions 
to it in concessions and fair dealing. If the men want to get 
ahead, let them give a fair day’s work for a fair day’s pay.” 

Having spoken earlier at Carnegie Hall on the idea of a 
league of nations, Mr. Taft did not let this opportunity escape 
without a reference to it. ‘The people of the allied coun- 
tries,” he said, “were led to carry the fight through to victory 
in the belief that the end of the war would bring a league of 
nations that would end all war. Now they look to the 
United States to see that that is done, and that there is estab- 
lished permanent peace and justice among the nations.” 

Throughout the conference there was much speculation by 
various speakers on the effect of demobilization. Fears were 
expressed by some that a period of unemployment was in- 
evitable. Professor Lindsay foresaw a critical period in the 
next few months. If we can weather that-we shall enter 
upon “the greatest period of prosperity in the history of the 
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United States.” We must have, during this period, the same 
spirit of sacrifice that chieacteneel the war period. Both Mr, 
Vanderlip and Mr. Schwab took a roseate view of the future. 
As evidence of the unlikelihood of a prolonged period of u 1 
employment, Mr. Vanderlip pointed to the decline in the 
rate of immigration since 1914, the loss of perhaps a million 
men who went to join the colors of their respective countries, 
and the fact that “one to two million Americans will remaifi 
under arms.” All this seemed to point to a labor shortage, 
rather than a surplus. He could foresee no early decline either 
in prices or in wages. Mr. Schwab said that he looked for 
ward to an era of unprecedented prosperity, and he expected 
to borrow all the money he could get to build furnaces, boiler 
works and machine shops. ( 

In the session devoted to the subject of demobilization 
Nathan S. Smyth, assistant director-general of the United 
States Employment. Service, also foresaw a shortage rather 
than a surplus of labor, owing to the falling off in immigra- 
tion and the continuance of large bodies of men under arms. 
He advised manufacturers, therefore, not to wait for a sur= 
plus of labor but to go ahead. He referred to the great 
prosperity in certain lines of manufacturing owing to war 
conditions, and said that those manufacturers owed it to the 
nation, in return for that prosperity, to keep their plants in 
operation, even at a temporary loss. 

Mr. Smyth said that the Employment Service is now so 
thoroughly organized and has the backing of the government 
to such an extent that he feels very optimistic about the future, 
The cooperation of the War Department is greatly facilitating 
the work of the Employment Service during the demobilization 
period, yet there are great difficulties about handling the sit 
uation arising from discharging men from camps in the 
United States. They are so anxious to get home or to get 
to the cities that they are not thinking about jobs. We are 
likely, therefore, to have a great many stranded soldiers in the 
cities. Local bodies, however, are everywhere cooperating 
with the service, and these include 80,000 local councils of de- 
fense which have been instructed to cooperate with the Em- 
ployment Service in organizing central bureaus for returning 
soldiers. 

Former Congressman William Kent discussed the land 
situation. He urged that the problem was a much larger 
one than that of getting returned soldiers onto the land. The 
United States is desperately in need of more food production. 
The supply of food per capita has steadily declined in recent 
years. [he only way in which the situation can be ade 
quately handled is to bring into use land which for various 
reasons is now out of use. ‘This means reclamation of the 
abandoned farms of the East, the arid land of the West 
the swamp land of the South. It cannot be done, Mr. K 
said, through individual effort. It is a crime for a man 
be attacking the soil with a mattock, when by the use 
tractors and modern machinery the work can be done with ine 
credibly greater speed and at a lower cost. 

He made a plea for a plan by which the states would p 
chase tracts of unused land and the nation would put th 
under cultivation and build houses. No settlers should 
upon the land until the houses are ready for them and 
soil is ready for planting. The land should then be sold to 
settlers on very easy terms of payment. By such methods 
we can get people out of the cities onto the farms, increase 
food supply and decrease tenancy. 

The Atlantic coast, Mr. Kent said, is best fitted for 
an experiment, for there are millions of acres of unused 
in populous eastern states and near markets which could be 
made productive. If this plan were carried out it might be 
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ible to overcome the absurd and expensive habit of ship- 
apples from Oregon and corn from Nebraska. 
Thomas B. Love, assistant secretary of the treasury, made 
; plea for throwing the same kind of protection around the 
e-earners as around soldiers and sailors. ‘The responsi- 
lity of the government to disabled industrial workers is of 
e same kind and degree as to its soldiers. Indeed, insofar 
4s wage-earners are doing necessary work contributing to the 
welfare of the people, they are soldiers.’ Mr. Love urged 
that the workers should be insured against all the causes of 
lisability. Anything, he said, that cuts off the earning power 
the worker is a calamity to his family, and it makes little 
ifference, so far as consequences are concerned, whether the 
isability is due to ill health, accident, unemployment or old 
age. Such contingencies can be provided against only by in- 
urance, and only the government is big enough to administer 
urance on such a scale. Not until this is done, said Mr. 
i can the workers be said to receive a living wage. 
_ Prof. George E. Haynes, director of Negro economics in 
United States Department of Labor, discussed the effect of 
E conditions upon Negroes in much the same vein as at 


e reconstruction conference of the week before, reported in 
ist week’s SuRVEY. Professor Haynes expressed great satis- 
faction because of the better treatment that Negroes are now 
receiving, and remarked that it is a wise policy that prevents 
race struggles before they happen instead of investigating them 
afterwards. 
 W. H. Hamilton, of the War Labor Policies Board, 
analyzed the problems of demobilization in the same vein as 
at the previous week’s conference, and urged “buffer” em- 
oyments in the form of public work as a means of absorbing 
: labor supply if demobilization shall prove to be more rapid 
the ability of industry to offer employment. Unlike many 
others he took a pessimistic view regarding the immediate 
uture. 
pA general minimum wage law applying to men as well as 
women was advocated in one of the sessions by Prof. 
William F. Ogburn, of the National War Labor Board, 
d Prof. Henry R. Seager, of the Shipbuilding Labor Ad- 
justment Board. At the same session this proposition was 
rejected with some scorn by G. S. Arnold, of the War Labor 
Policies Board. Mr. Arnold took an optimistic view of the 
future; he said that the improved conditions which labor has 
Beceived during the war—not as a result of any “vast black- 
mail” but as a result of the doing of tardy justice—can be 
ntinued if credit is available for the development of indus- 
ry. The bitterness and unrest that will arise if the soldiers 
come back and are unable to share in the gains that civilian 
workers have enjoyed can be prevented, not by the “inactive 
agency” of the minimum wage but through increased activity 
industry and through emergency employment. 
Professor Ogburn, who has been studying the cost of living 
tor the War Labor Board, was not in entire agreement with 
Mr. Arnold as to the gains of labor. He said that the work- 
ers in the metal trades had undoubtedly had their wages in- 
bc ased faster than the increase in the cost of living. The 


at such a rate that the real income of the a ees has in- 
‘creased 45 per cent. In the building trades, on the other 
hand, the employes suffered a loss, brick-layers, carpenters and 
Pp. terers being the worst sufferers. In making an estimate 
for the War Labor Board of the minimum income necessary 


awn up two budgets. One was at the subsistence level and 
other at the level of minimum comfort. The minimum 
istence budget, which was an estimate taking into account 
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the same factors as were included in Chapin’s study of 1909, 
requires now, according to Professor Ogburn, an income of 
$1,500, while maintenance of a minimum comfort level for 
a family of five in a large eastern city would require an in- 
come of $1,760. 

Professor Seager analyzed the work of the various wage 
adjustment boards and discussed which of these government 
agencies should continue to exist. He said that such a board 
should be continued for transportation employes even if the 
railroads are returned to private owners. The Shipbuilding 
Labor Adjustment Board should be continued, because the 
government still continues to build ships on a large scale. It 
will be impossible, however, to continue the War Labor Board 
on anything like its old basis, for it will have no legal authority 
behind it. Professor Seager urged the passage of a minimum 
wage law and the creation of a commission on reconstruction 
which would be a permanent commission on industrial rela- 
tions. ‘We need such a board,” he said, “to work out ad- 
justments between efficiency and justice.”’ 

In discussing the stabilization of labor, Felix Frankfurter 
called attention to the gains that have been made during 
the war and gave reasons for his hope that such gains would 
not be lost. “Industrial relations prior to the war,’’ he said, 
“for thirty years had been oscillating between the tyranny 
ot autocracy and the anarchy of strikes. We shall not have 
stability in this relation unless there comes into industry a 
larger share of control by the workers. There can be no 
feeling of justice unless there is a share in decisions. It 
seems to me that the workers must have an opportunity to 
understand the work that they are doing. Scientific processes 
will not come into full and complete use until that is done.” 

Mr. Frankfurter called attention to the liberal spirit of 
recent editorials in Bradstreet’s, the Iron Age and other spokes- 
men for the employing interests. He said that this was indi- 
cative of the change that is coming. ‘There is but one an- 
swer to Bolshevism, and that is to see to it that capitalism 
does not spell exploitation. If that cannot be shown then we 
may indeed fear.” 

That women are not going back to the position they occu- 
pied before the war, that they are not going to accept second 
place in industry, was made apparent by every woman who 
appeared anywhere on the program. No one expressed this 
view with greater force than did Mary Anderson, assistant 
director of the Women in Industry Service of the Labor De- 
partment, and member of the Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union. 
“There is nothing new about women being in industry, women 
have always worked,” she said. “In 1910 there were 8,000,000 
of them in gainful occupations. Those who have gone into 
war industries are, for the most part, women who have worked 
before. They have been garment workers or waitresses or 
workers in other occupations, to which they must go back. 
The big question will be that of wages. Even the men work- 
ers think that women should not have as much pay as men.” 
Miss Anderson told of a manager who wanted to employ 
women at night because they were better workers in every 
respect and did more work than men. Nevertheless he 
was paying the men forty cents an hour and expected to offer 
the women twenty-five cents. Mary Dreier, who presided 
at this session, said that it was “absurd to expect women who 
have proved their right and ability to earn from twenty to 

forty dollars a week to return to the old peace wages of 
seven and eight dollars.’”’ Miss Anderson, however, remarked 
that this is exactly the thing that will happen unless the 
women organize in the trade union movement. 

At one of the sessions of the conference the attitude of the 
British and the American labor movements toward politics 
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was discussed. Matthew Woll, president of the International 
Photo Engravers’ Union, presented the attitude of orthodox 
American trade unionism in a paper which was read, in his 
absence, by Peter Brady, of New York city. Mr. Woll 
said that there is much in the British Labour Party’s program 
that is deserving of emulation, but we must not forget the 
different conditions existing in the country due to dif- 
fences in the form of government, greater extent of terri- 
tory and the presence of many different races. ‘Among ad- 
vanced thinkers and so-called ‘intellectuals’ the idea prevails 
that these difficulties can easily be swept aside, and reconstruc- 
tion can be effected by a labor party which is to be led by 
these intellectuals who hope to get the offices. To the practical 
men of affairs who are interested in improving the conditions 
of labor the problems seem more difficult.” Mr. Woll’s 
paper then went on to recount a list of the political demands 
which are to be made by labor. ‘These included the protection 
of the health and welfare of the workers; national control of 
agencies necessary for the national safety, such as railroads, 
stockyards, mines, oil fields, etc.; “repatriation” of large land 
holdings in the interests of returned soldiers; development 
of a merchant marine; protection of seamen; restriction of 
immigration; encouragement and improvement of the Fed- 
eral Employment Service; reafforestation; reclamation of 
deserts and swamps; improvement of working conditions; 
removal of all restrictions on free speech and assembly; a 
taxation scheme based on raising revenues largely from in- 
comes and inheritances. 

H. J. Laski, who spoke for the British Labour Party, said 
that he was rather overcome at the beginning of Mr. Woll’s 
paper when “the British Labour Party program was handed 
out at the front door.” As the paper proceeded, however, his 
spirits rose again for the proposals so summarily ejected 
“seemed to creep in again by the back door and find their way 
into Mr. Woll’s political program after all.” He heartily en- 
dorsed the program that Mr. Woll outlined, but in the em- 
phasis laid upon economic improvement he was reminded of 
De Tocqueville’s fear that there might be in America a 
swapping of political power in return for material comfort. 


A Program for Child Protection 


Fourteenth National Conference on Child Labor 
By Lilian Brandt 


HAT the events of the last four years have in- 
creased our obligation for the welfare of the chil- 
dren of America and also our sense of that obliga- 
tion was the common thought running through the 

discussions of the fourteenth National Conference on Child 
Labor last Saturday. 

Our experience in raising an army has revealed an amount 
of physical defect and incapacity in the young men of the 
nation which may have been suspected before by competent and 
thoughtful observers, but which would never have been 
credited by the easy-going average citizen, nor imagined by 
any one who sees the fine specimens composing our troops. 
Our experience in training that army has made us realize 
what our familiar statistics of illiteracy mean in terms of fit- 
ness to meet an emergency, and has forced us to suspect, at 
least, that the public schools have not been accomplishing 
quite as much as we have fondly assumed. 
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American labor, Mr. Laski said, insofar as it takes the a 
tude represented by this paper, seems to be more concerne 
about its economic well-being than it does about building ‘ 
real democracy. 

It was rather an interesting coincidence that at the ve 
moment that Mr. Woll’s paper cendemning all propos 
for political action, as emanating from self-seeking intellectuals, 
was being read, the Central Federated Union of New York 
city, to which Mr. Brady is a delegate, was voting to form a 
labor party. 

It is impossible, in an account of this kind, to discuss all the 
valuable papers which were presented, or even to mention 
of them. Reference should be made, however, to two ia 
by employers of labor, which revealed such a forward-looking 
spirit as might justify the optimism of Mr. Frankfurter and 
others who felt that fundamental changes are taking place not 
only in industrial standards, but in the thinking of the leaders 
of industry. These-papers were read by Sam A. Lewisohn, 
vice-president of the Miami Copper Company, and R. J. 
Caldwell, president of the Connecticut Mills Company. 
Mr. Caldweli said: “In industry we have hitherto had an. 
oligarchy as complete as formerly was the case in Russia. We 
must change that and have industrial democracy. When the 
workers are educated industrially as well as politically they 
will be as well fitted for a voice in the management of indus- 
try as they are now for a political vote.” Mr. Caldwell said 
that most workers do not earn enough te make provision’ 
against unemployment and consequently they suffer, and he 
asked why it is that the employer, who does not neglect his” 
plant during periods of idleness, should be permitted to neglect 
his employes. 

In spite of the call for a return to the “old order” that was, 
heard at one stage of the program, in spite of holding 
discussion of labor problems at a four-dollar dinner in! 
the Hotel Astor ball room, the program as a whole was for- 
ward-looking and constructive. And there is ground for 
cheer also in the fact that Mr. Taft, although flanked on 
either side by an impeccable array of ahite shirt fronts, an 
peared in a business suit. 
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Along with these dramatic demonstrations of failure a 
provide for the health and education of children in any such | 
degree as would be commonly admitted to be desirable, there 
has been another development in the public consciousness which 
has tended to increase its susceptibility to such disclosures. The 
new vision of democracy growing out of the war has created” 
a new sense of the menace of under-educated citizens, a new 
perception of the significance of equality of opportunity, a 
clearer idea of the tasks which the children of this genera- 
tion will have on their shoulders—all of which quickens the 
determination to give them a better preparation for prosecut-_ 
ing the adventure which the war has only begun. m 

The National Child Labor Committee has never been under — 
the delusion that it could accomplish the abolition of child | 
labor merely by securing the passage of laws prohibiting the 
employment of children in gainful occupations—even were 
these laws of the most advanced and flawless character, and 
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even were they written on the statute books of all the forty- 
eight states individually and of the United States as well. If 
the child is taken out, or kept out of industry, it is in order 
that he may be in school. If he is to go back to school, or if 
we are to succeed in keeping him there, it must be a suitable 
place for him; and if he is to profit from his time in school, 
he must be well and strong. Those who seek to save the 
child from going to work find that they must follow him into 
school and home and street; down from the age of fourteen 
through all the years of his school life to the kindergarten, 
at least, then up to sixteen and eighteen, through the period 
of his matriculation into industry and his adjustment to a 
wage-earning life. They find that they cannot be indifferent 
‘to the care of defective children, or the wages of parents, or 
any other of the innumerable circumstances which affect 
child welfare. 

It is with no apology, therefore, that the program for this 

fourteenth annual conference is described as ‘‘a national 
program for child protection,” that it contains rather more 
about public schools and health than about legislation for the 
prevention of child labor, and that the education bill is placed 
side by side with the Pomerene amendment in the committee’s 
legislative campaign for the winter. 
_ The “education bill’ now before the Senate (No. 4987, see 
the Survey of December 7) was the center of attention in 
the morning session. Commissioner Claxton, who had been 
‘expected, was kept in Washington by a summons to appear 
before a congressional committee. His place was taken by 
Prof. George D. Strayer, of Columbia University, president 
‘of the National Education Association and chairman of the 
Commission of Twenty-eight appointed by that association, 
to whose efforts the measure is due. The provisions of the 
bill were explained by Dwight B. Waldo, president for the 
last fifteen years of the Western Normal College in Kala- 
mazoo, Mich. 

In the discussion from the floor, which was unusually inti- 
mate and free, Miss Locke, representing the Kindergarten Di- 
vision of the United States Bureau of Education, urged an 
interest in proyiding accommodations for the 3,800,000 chil- 
dren not now in kindergartens, out of the total 4,300,000 of 
kindergarten age, pointing out.that this is an educational ef- 
fort that would not be hampered by economic considerations in 
the family, since parents can not profit from the labor of 
children four to six years of age; the principal of a public 
school in Manhattan, in an Italian district where the parents 
“stand at the door” to get the children and send them to 
work, testified to difficulties with the court when she tries to 
exercise the full discretion allowed by the law in favor of 
keeping them in school; Miss Minor, of the New York Child 
Labor Committee, thought these experiences were not typical, 
for she had seen a great change in the attitude of the courts 
in the last year or two, and had known judges to show the 
‘greatest severity to greedy parents; Mrs. Kelley deprecated 
efforts for providing half-time continuation courses for chil- 
dren fourteen to sixteen years of age, as a case where “‘the 
good is enemy of the best.” 

Professor Strayer and Mr. Waldo both based their advo- 
cacy of the education bill squarely on the elementary obliga- 
tion in a democracy to provide equal opportunities for all the 
boys and girls, and not to allow the accident of birth in one 
locality or another to determine the degree and quality of the 
education they have a chance to secure. [Illustrations of the 
inequalities of opportunity which now prevail were given in 
plenty, with special emphasis on the differences in the quali- 
fications of teachers—from California, where no one may 
oak in any school who has not had at least two years of 
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TO EQUALIZE EDUCATIONAL 
OPPORTUNITIES 


HEREAS: There has been introduced into the Senate 
of the United States a bill known as Senate bill No. 
4987; and 
Whereas: This bill, if enacted into law, will create a federal 
department of education with a secretary of cabinet rank, 
and will also appropriate annually the sum of $100,000,000 
to be distributed among the states for the improvement of 
public education; and 
Whereas: This bill, if enacted into law, will correct many 
of the evils and inequities now involved in the almost 
exclusive support of public schools by state and local taxation, 
and will furthermore recognize in a substantial and effective 
way the clear relation that exists between public education 
and our national life, and the fundamental significance of the 
public schools to the welfare and progress of a great democ- 
racy; therefore be it 
Resolved: That this meeting urgently request Congress to 
give its approval to this important measure. 


training beyond the high school, to the localities in which any 
girl of eighteen who has gone through the grammar grades 
may be appointed to “pass on the ignorance’? which is the 
product of the “education” she has received; and beyond that 
to the many schools which are now closed because they haven’t 
even a poor teacher. 

We have gone on the theory, said Professor Strayer, that 
in free America every community has the right to have just as 
poor a school as it wants. If this theory, now that we have 
realized what it costs, is to be replaced by one more consonant 
with current conceptions of “rights” in a democratic society, 
it is essential that the national resources should be back of the 
education of the children of the nation; we must “take the 
wealth where it is and distribute it where it is needed.” This 
we have been doing for the defense of the nation against a 
foreign foe; it should be continued for defense against the 
subtler dangers of ignorance and low ideals ‘in a world which 
is going to be reconstructed.” 

Our. teachers, taking them the country over, Professor 
Strayer declared to be “the poorest provided by any nation 
that pretends to be civilized.” Mr. Waldo supported this by 
statistics showing that one-sixth of them are not over nineteen 
years old, and half have had no education beyond the high 
school, 30,000 none beyond the eighth grade. Low salaries 
were held chiefly responsible. “We are getting just what we 
pay for,’ Professor Strayer declared. (Mr. Waldo dissented 
from this, for he thinks that even in a poor teacher we 
ordinarily get a good deal more than we pay for.) On the 
whole, quality varies pretty closely according to the scale of 
salary; New York city has “‘the best teachers in the country.” 
In most places, as Mr. Waldo put it, the girl who goes out 
from normal school or college to teach “is fortunate if she 
happens to have a father who can send her money to help her 
through the year and who thus contributes to the support of 
the school system of that community.” If the average salary 
could be doubled, we might “begin” to get the personality and 
preparation which is recognized to be desirable. 

The advantage that would result from dignifying education 
with a portfolio in the cabinet; the need of national stimulus 
to backward communities, as well as of financial aid to poor 
communities, in such matters as the development of instruc- 
tion in health; the possibilities of indirect influence by the 
national department of education, if the bill should become 
law, to abolish the “poverty exemptions” in the enforcement 
of child labor laws, were among other arguments advanced 
for the measure. Mrs. Kelley deplored its introduction by a 
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senator (Hoke Smith, of Georgia) who had alienated the 
confidence of women by his attitude on the suffrage amend- 
ment (her words were stronger than that), but no other ad- 
verse comment was expressed. The resolution given on p. 339 
was introduced by Mr. Lovejoy, and adopted without dissent. 

Even the most jaded ear would have to prick up when 
the exponents of the new ways of “teaching health” begin 
to talk. Dr. L. Emmet Holt and Sally Lucas Jean, respec- 
tively chairman and director of field work of the recently 
formed Child Health Organization, closely affiliated with 
the National Child Labor Committee, and Dr. Willard S. 
Small, who is working out the same ideas in the United 
States Bureau of Education, explained the promising experi- 
ments that are being made to teach health in a positive way 
and to ensure that the teaching shall become a part of the 
child’s inalienable possessions. 

Miss Jean “‘would like to burn up all the old physiologies” 
and begin over again. Instead of saying to a child, “You 
have adenoids, and if you don’t have them taken out, after 
awhile you'll get consumption,’ she would hold up before them 
a picture of a beautiful, vigorous girl, or of a dashing ath- 
lete—whichever would be appropriate—and would tell them 
how to go about it to look and feel like that. Dr. Holt, 
with less vehemence but with a quiet authority which was 
equally impressive, outlined the theories on which they are 
working. 

“Tt is a part of the nation’s duty,” he said, “to teach health 
as thoroughly, as regularly, as universally as it teaches read- 
ing and writing. Education without health is well-nigh use- 
less, and education gained at the expense of health is wasted 
effort.” Experience has shown that it is comparatively easy 
to teach young mothers how to take care of their babies, but 
to teach them how to take care of their older children and of 
their own health is much more difficult. This has led to the 
conclusion that the education must be applied to the child. In 
this way it is more likely to affect the mother than if she is 
addressed directly, and it will certainly reach the parents of 
the next generation. 

Most of the teaching of hygiene that has been given to chil- 
dren in the schools so far has been wasted. It has been given 
too late; instruction in health should begin at the age of eight 
or ten. And it has ‘‘failed to interest or influence the child,’ 
because ‘“‘health for health’s sake’ does not ordinarily move 
him. Defects do not bother the average child, nor is he 
specially conscious of relief after they are corrected. ‘‘Health 
must be made a game. With proper enthusiasm on the part 
of the teacher the game of health can be made as interesting 
and exciting to the child as other things.” ‘To promote such 
instruction is the primary object of the Child Health Organi- 
zation. 

Scales and tape in every class-room; a weight record on the 
wall, filled in month after month by the stubby pencils and 
smudgy fingers of the children themselves; a ‘pretty’? weight- 
and-height card for each child and a health record continued 
through school life and for the first few years at work; 
stories and rhymes “written by the best writers and illus- 
trated by the best artists”; suggestions to teachers which will 
help them to tell the children what they know—or can learn— 
even if they are only young girls who have had no schooling 
themselves beyond the eighth grade; school feeding, to over- 
come the handicap of insufficient food at home and to furnish 
a basis for teaching what are the proper foods for a growing 
child, supplied free only to the very few who can not afford 
to pay for it—these are some of the devices for making it “a 
game.” A primer has been prepared, with a “health rhyme” 
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for every letter of the alphabet and pictures of capering chil- ; 
dren who are having such a good time practicing the precepts 


that all who see them must want to follow their example, 


As a means of getting a wide circulation, this is about to be | 
placed on sale in the Woolworth stores all over the country. — 


It begins: 


A is for APPLES 
and also for AIR; 
Children need both 
and we have them to spare. 


In analyzing the facts revealed by the selective draft, Dr. 
Small did not stop when he had called attention to the large 


proportion found unfit for military service, and to the fact — 


that something like half the unfitness was of a character that 


could have been prevented by treatment or training during — 


youth, but he described the condition of those who were ac- 
cepted in terms that might bring a blush to the nation’s 
cheek, if it were as susceptible.as it ought to be. For even 
among those who were accepted, only the minority arrived at 
camp already in possession of “‘strength, endurance, agility and 
muscular control.” The great majority were lacking in the 
required degree of one or more of these qualities. Nearly all 
were “physically uneducated,” and many were actually “physi- 
cal illiterates.”’ 
program of physical education of children and youth, including 


financial aid from the federal government, to correct this state — 


of affairs, and was happy to be able to announce that the 


Playground and Recreation Association of America has decided — 


“to devote its energy and organizing power’ to this end, 
“Democracy demands that a strong body shall not be a luxury 
reserved for a small and privileged class.” 

“Measuring the health of working children” was Mrs. 
Kelley’s subject. The “melancholy fact” that there has not 
been sufficient interest in the health of children to supply data 
for determining standards, and the “lamentable story” of how 


He urged the adoption of a comprehensive — 


we have gone stumbling blindly along on the best guesses we — 


could make or on the traditions of other countries, in our at- 
tempts to protect children by fixing a minimum age or maxi- 


mum hours, served as background for reference to a promising — 


plan. A “coalition of organizations interested in the welfare 


of girls and women”’ is proposing to study the health of work- — 


ing girls from fourteen to twenty-one, in selected industrial 
centers. From her knowledge of this undertaking, Mrs. 
Kelley ventured to hope that five years from now we may com- 


mand trustworthy information about the effects of certain em- 


ployments in which girls are largely employed. 

George A. Hall came to the platform with a collection 
of stones and old iron, including a two-pound weight, with 
which New York children have tried to eke out their weight, 
on application for their working certificates. His contribu- 
tion to the program was a consideration of the questions in- 
volved in making the physical examination which should be re- 
quired before an employment certificate is issued accomplish 
what is expected of it. It is not merely a matter of getting 
away from the farcical examinations in which the doctor asks 
the girl how much she weighs and puts down that figure if it 
corresponds with what he would have guessed. Even when ex- 
aminations are conscientiously and expertly made they do not 
oi themselves produce the improvement in the child’s condition 
which should follow. It has been found in New York, for 
instance, that many children who received “temporary re- 
fusals,” pending the correction of remediable defects, prefer 


to go back to school until they are sixteen rather than have _ 


the defect corrected. 
Space was made on the afternoon program for one paper 
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which did not strictly classify under the general topic of the 


session, but which the audience would not have ruled out 
on any such technicality. Dr. Lydia A. De Vilbiss, of the 
Kansas State Board of Health, who is at present helping 
Rhode Island to formulate and put into operation a “state 
child welfare program,” outlined that program and described 
how it has been prepared. ‘‘Patching to a pattern,” she calls 
it. As in the case of a leaky roof, it is not feasible to take off 
the whole roof and put on a new one, but the repair work 
must be done a little at a time. Most of the “legislative 
patches for child welfare’ have been applied without much 
regard for pattern, and the result is that “the laws protect- 
ing children in most states are a patchwork and crisscross of 


inconsistencies that even the lawyers themselves cannot un- 


tangle.” In working out a state program, patches must be 


_ applied where they are most needed, but ‘‘these laws need to 


be so formulated that when subsequent patching is done the 
result will be a consistent legislative roof.” 

The evening session, at which William E. Harmon presided, 
was devoted to federal legislation, defunct and nascent, for 
the control of child labor. Senator Lenroot came from Wash- 
ington to explain the measure now pending in Congress ; Grace 
Abbott, of the Children’s Bureau, told how the law of 1916 


_ was enforced during the nine months that it was in operation; 


of low standard states.” 


ar 


. 


and Prof. Thomas Reed Powell, of the Columbia University 
Law School, paid his respects to the decision of the Supreme 
Court declaring it unconstitutional last summer. 

The experience of the Children’s Bureau, which was 
charged with the enforcement of the law of 1916, furnishes 
evidence as striking as the training camps, if any more is 
needed by those who are trying to level up the educational 
standards of the country, that many children are at present 
escaping anything that could properly be called an “education.” 

No educational requirement was included in the federal 
law, but in the process of issuing certificates of age in the 
states where no state certificates were available, an effort was 
made to find out at what grade the child had left school, and 
every child was asked to sign his name. Out of the 19,696 
certificates issued in North and South Carolina, Georgia and 
Mississippi, 5,294 were to children who were not able to 
sign their names so that they could be deciphered. Informa- 
tion about grade attained before leaving school was not always 
easy to get. School was already so hazy to some of these 
fourteen-year-old children that they could not describe what 
they last studied. That at least 60 per cent, however, of the 
total number who received certificates, had not passed into the 
fourth grade, the bureau was confident. Only 784 out of the 
19,696 had reached or passed the eighth grade, where, accord- 
ing to our cherished fiction, the American public school sys- 
tem brings the child by the age of fourteen. 

The nine months’ experience indicated that the law did 
act “as a protection to the children in those states which fail 
to provide even that minimum,” and also that it made possible 
the enactment and enforcement of higher standards “in 
states whose initiative has been checked by the competition 
On the very day on which the Su- 
preme Court decision was announced in the daily press, tele- 
grams were received by the Children’s Bureau from anxious 
employers, inquiring if they could now “put the children on 
the long day.” 

In reviewing the decision of the Supreme Court on the 
law which undertook to control child labor through the 
power of Congress to regulate interstate commerce, Professor 
Powell said that he had the less hesitation in criticising that 
decision in that the members of the Supreme Court them- 
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“By THE DAWN’S EARLY LIGHT” 
From the poster announcing the National Child Labor conference 


selves would agree that a mistake had been made by at least 
four of their number; for his part, he thought the mistake had 
been made by five, and he could not believe that the decision 
would long stand as the law of the land. “Two legislative 
devices were suggested by which the states might accomplish 
what was intended by the federal statute. They might pass 
laws prohibiting the introduction into the state of goods on 
which child labor had been employed; or they might require 
that all goods sold at retail within the state should be plainly 
marked in such a way as to indicate to the purchasers whether 
or not they had been produced with the help of child labor. 
Whether the states could be expected to pass such laws, 
Professor Powell did not discuss. 

Senator Lenroot was equally frank in his expression of 
sympathy with the minority of the Supreme Court in this 
decision. He is confident that the measure now before Con- 
gress “cannot be open to any constitutional objection.” This 
measure, which provides for the imposition of an excise tax 
equivalent to 10 per cent of the entire net profits received 
during the year from the sale or disposition of the products 
of any mine, quarry, mill, cannery, warehouse or factory em- 
ploying children (see the Survey for November 23), was 
agreed upon by Senators Pomerene, Kenyon and Lenroot, 
after each of them, following the Supreme Court decision, 
had introduced bills designed to reach the evil. It has now 
been adopted by the Finance Committee of the Senate as 
one of its amendments to the general revenue bill, and it is 
the hope of the friends of the measure that the force of public 
opinion will be sufficiently strong to bring about its approval 
by the House without reference te a conference committee. 

Lest there might be some disposition to object because the 
enforcement of this measure is not entrusted wholly to the 
Children’s Bureau, as was that of the late lamented law, 
Senator Lenroot explained that such a course would have laid 


the camps. 
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the bill open to the charge of being only a subterfuge, and 
no true taxation measure. It does provide, however, that on 
request from the commissioner of internal revenue the De- 
partment of Labor, by which is contemplated the Children’s 
Bureau in that department, shall have the full authority of 
the Treasury Department to make inspections, and otherwise 
assist in the enforcement of the law. 

Senator Lenroot summarized the position of the proponents 
of this measure when he said that “we need not regard it as 
a subterfuge to reach an evil in a constitutional way. ‘The 
only motive that any manufacturer has in the employment of 
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child labor is the profit to be secured by such employment. To 
deprive the manufacturer of all hope of profit is to end the 
employment of child labor, and it is entirely legitimate for 
the government to say to any manufacturer, ‘You yourself 
shall not profit by coining the lives of little children into 
dollars. The government will take from you any money 
that you so make.’ ” 

Mr. Harmon secured the promise of four-fifths of the 
men and women present at the meeting to write to their 
congressmen urging favorable consideration of the measure 
by the House. 


Demobilization and Reemployment 
By Graham Taylor 


HE general staff of the army has rendered its mili- 

tary decision upon the procedure in demobilizing the 

soldiers with no perceptible regard for the very seri- 

ous problem of their reemployment. The secretary 
of war has endorsed this policy of discharging men at demobi- 
lization camps located in regions where various divisions of 
the army were mobilized, paying the men off there-and fur- 
nishing transportation to points of destination. 

The provost marshal-general is reported by the adjutant- 
general to have “strongly recommended the continued use of 
the various local boards througheut the United States during 
the demobilization of the army.” ‘This recommendation was 
also urged upon the War Department by the selective service 
boards of Chicago on the ground that in order to bring the 
men back to their home surroundings or to other points of 
their deliberate preference, and thus to avoid the danger of 
their drifting to congested centers where they might be 
stranded without employment, their demobilization should be 
completed at the local board which inducted them into the 
service, or by the board in some other preferred locality to 
which the soldier might be transferred. 

It was thought that the 4,500 draft boards whose jurisdic- 
tion covered the whole country and whose 20,000 or more 
members and associates had personal dealings and acquaint- 
anceship with all the registered men, would furnish them with 
more friendly and effective help to reemployment than could 
be offered either by strangers in a strange place or by any 
newly created agency. But the secretary of war preferred 
the policy of the general staff to discharge the men from 
military control as soon as possible in order that all further 
dealings with them should be turned over to civil departments 
of the government. Considering reemployment to be clearly 
within the province of the Department of Labor, the Fed- 
eral Employment Service was made responsible for the rein- 
duction of the men into industry. 

The Department of Labor was at once authorized to send 
its representatives to camps and cantonments, in order to 
furnish information to the commanding officers which may 
be used by them to facilitate and assist men discharged in 
the camps in securing suitable civil employment. Access to 
the camps was prohibited to all representatives of private in- 
terests, who were forbidden to make or solicit contracts or to 
attempt to recruit labor for any particular enterprise within 
The representatives of the Labor Department 
and also those of government departments offering employ- 
ment are not allowed to deal directly with the soldiers, in 
order to make contracts er to recruit labor within the camps. 


They can only receive and give information regarding oppor- 
tunities for employment and men seeking them. 

Meanwhile the Federal Employment Service gathered its 
state directors for all day sessions at Washington and at Den- 
ver to secure from them and other officials of private and 
government agencies an interchange of information and sug- 
gestion regarding present and prospective conditions of em- 
ployment and the best way of bringing men and jobs together. 
They informally presented and discussed the effect upon em- 
ployment conditions of cancelled orders in the war industries. 
Their reports both of unemployment and reemployment already 
following these cancellations and the partial suspension of war 
industries were by turns optimistic and gravely serious. A 
government official assured them that all possible care and 
consideration were taken to avoid unnecessary haste and hard- 
ship in this necessary retrenchment. 

The officials present all realized what their chairman ad- 
monished them to remember, that “extremely rapid demobili- 
zation of the army on the unit basis, while industrial changes 
are pending and during the winter months, presents to the 
country the problem of readjustment in its most difficult form 
and renders imperative an immediate and most energetic 
action and the cooperation of the best organizing ability in 
every community.” They were advised not to attempt to 
monopolize the effort to meet this emergency and they seemed 
silently to concede that their 840 employment offices and their 
1,600 community labor boards are not of themselves adequate 
to cope with it. They were instructed to organize at once 
a “bureau for returning soldiers” in every city and large town. 
To this end they-are to seek and encourage the cooperation of 
mayors, local councils of defense, labor unions, chambers of 
commerce, draft board members, county farm agents and 
others that should be given representation in the local man- 
agement, which however should be headed up in every case by 
a representative of the employment service. The officials were 
urged to impress and impose the task of finding occupations 
as a “community responsibility.” To that end they are to 
encourage each community to feel that the work is being done 
by the community and that the Federal Employment Service 
functions chiefly in centralizing organization and in being a 
clearing house of information and of inter-community action. 

The secretary of war has issued an order urging members 
of the local boards which are about to be discontinued, to 
offer and organize their unofficial and volunteer cooperatior 
with the Federal Employment Service. Provost Marshal. 
eral Crowder, complying with the policy of the general a 
orders all the questionnaires to be sealed and sent by : 
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aft board to the adjutant-general at Washington as soon as 
; documents are completed, but urges the voluntary coopera- 
yn of those enlisted in the selective service with the govern- 
ent agency charged with the responsibility for restoring de- 
obilized men to the occupations they prefer. 

Some of these local boards, foremost among them those of 
hicago, have anticipated the need of their cooperation by 
ganizing reconstruction committees, the services of which 
ey have promptly offered to the state director of the Fed- 
al Employment Service. The National Council of Defense 
is instructed its state councils and through them the local 
mmunity councils to offer all possible cooperation in organiz- 
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ing and operating the bureaus for the placement of return- 
ing soldiers. 


Meanwhile both of these policies are sharply criticized. 


While Samuel Gompers supported the continued use of the 


draft boards in a communication to the War Department, the 
Chicago Federation of Labor protested against it and de- 
manded that all the draft documents be burned forthwith. 


The policy of the general staff is severely censured in the 


press and by many men of affairs as entirely inadequate to 
meet what may prove to be a serious situation brought about 
by the suspension of war industries and the rapid and ‘cen- 
tralized demobilization of the army. 


Women Labor Candidates 


NE of the swiftest reconstruction acts in Great 
Britain has been the throwing open of Parliament 
to women, and three of the women candidates, ac- 
cording to recent cables, bear an outstanding rela- 
on to the British labor movement—Mary McArthur, Mar- 
iret Bondfield and Ethel Snowden. 
Along with its appeal to the soldiers and workers, the British 
abour Party set out early in the year to reach the new 
omen workers. And the hundreds of thousands of old 
hionists in the army are matched by tens of thousands of new 
nionists among the hundreds of thousands of new wage- 
ining women. ~ 
Last spring, the British Trade Union Congress elected 
[argaret Bondfield to membership on its parliamentary com- 
ittee—a status hitherto unaccorded an English woman and 
le not yet accorded an American. Slight, dark, deft and 
rect in speech, Miss Bondfield is a foil, physically, to another 
ader of English women unionists, better known in the 
Inited States. Tall, blonde, vehement—Mary MacArthur 
Mrs. W. C. Anderson) stands out a colorful figure from 
le cornice of the lions in a mass meeting in Trafalgar square 
f among a knot of working girls in an industrial town. 
Tiss Bondfield is a member of the executive of the more 
adical Independent Labour Party. She was one of its two 
elegates, but last spring she was elected to the parliamentary 
mmmittee of the British Trade Union Congress, the highest 
onor the trade union movement had done a woman, to the A. 
: . of L. convention in St. Paul whose coming was blocked and 
1e Was renamed to come to next year’s convention. It is 
ir her rise from the ranks as an organizer, her self-schooled 
rasp of underlying issues, her radical social insight and her 
ictical skill that she is known in the British labor movement— 


ualities which do not in themselves convey any hint of the — 


of her face and personality, or of that unfagged energy 
ai ambulance driver which is hers. 
‘In interpreting the woman’s movement in industry, Miss 
yndfield divided it into three parts—distributive, industrial 
d political. 
woman’s part in the distributive field dates back to the 
uly stages of the cooperative movement. The only qualifi- 
n for membership in its woman’s guilds is to be a member 
cooperative society. Often a president is a middle-class 
roman, but for the most part they are working women. They 
ve been a real leaven in the cooperative movement—forward- 
g, keeping it abreast of the times in political aims, sane 
a the war, and the push behind the agitation for maternity- 
are in Great Britain. While perhaps there are only two 
aders whose names are known the country over, there are 
dreds of first-rate women who are strong in their districts, 


* 


and who are turned to whenever the progressive group in a 
community are looking, for example, for a woman member 
of a board of guardians or local council. 

The Woman’s Trade Union League dates back even further 
—to the early ’70s, and carries us to a little known chapter 
in the woman’s movement in the United States. Susan B. 
Anthony and Lucy Larcom were interested in the organization 
of working women. Miss Anthony, to be sure, was a pioneer 
in woman’s rights, rather than.in economic reform. She 
approached the question from a middle-class rather than a 
labor point of view. She was interested in getting an oppor- 
tunity for women to be self-supporting and did not meet 
the position of the unions by standing out for equal wages. 
They regarded her efforts as playing into the hands of the 
employers and the movement in America did not last. But 
an English woman, Miss Patterson, who visited here and 
saw the organized groups of umbrella-workers and type-set- 
ters, returned to England and started the Woman’s Trade 
Union League, which in the course of years, as a piece of 
international reciprocity, became the inspiration of the cor- 
responding American league. The British movement has 
grown with great rapidity since the war. Mary McArthur 
is secretary. It is a federation which looks after legislation 
affecting women workers and does general propaganda. The 
men’s unions are, many of them, organizing women, but do 
not always need a full time organizer. The league serves 
them as well as carries on its own organizing work. 

It found numerous cases where no existing labor organiza- 
tion would claim or want women doing particular occupations. 
There were not enough of them to organize into separate 
unions, and the men did not want them in. ‘This led to the 
organization of the National Federation of Working Women, 
not a federation but a union affiliated to the league like the 
other women’s unions. Miss McArthur is honorary secre- 
tary; Miss Bondfield, general organizer. This union has 
more than three times the members it had at the outset of 
the war. It has organized many of the women in the muni- 
tions trades, although only a fraction of the great number who 
have swelled the industry. Its general position is to claim 
equal pay for equal work, and it has the very great advantage 
that it is in touch with the men’s skilled trades. This has 
given it standing at a time when other labor bodies have been 
bidding for membership. 

The Workers’ Union is one of the organizations of unskilled 
and semi-skilled representative of several. It will take in any 
worker, man or woman; but its members and organizers are 
familiar only with the rates and standards of the lower grades. 
Thus, in one district, women were introduced as crane opera- 
tors and the Workers’ Union, appearing before the munitions 
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arbitration tribunal, asked for and got only thirty-two shillings 
a week—the unskilled rate. 
took up similar cases, maintained that this was skilled work 
and got the full rate of fifty-two shillings. 

So the federation includes skilled operators getting £6 
to £7 a week at piece-rates—women taken in to fill men’s 
places—and girls who came under the munitions wage act 
and who may get scarcely more than double that unmber of 
shillings. It is to a degree an anomalous organization, but 
full of potentialities, and it has certain advantages when the 
whole trade union movement is in the boiling pot; and in every 
branch and local there is discussion of how to reorganize the 
union movement to meet the situation after the war. As 
these women leaders see it, the conflict in post-bellum days, 
growing out of “dilution,” will be between the skilled and the 
unskilled who have been brought in; it will not be, they 
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A short time later, the federation’ 


Jey Barmy exe ye ce} : 
anticipate, primarily along sex lines, as the woman’s uni 
movement stands for equal pay for equal work. P 
This steady work of organization which is bringing greate! 
and greater numbers of women wage-earners into touch vi 
the organized labor movement, is supplemented by a politi 
evangel. The Labour Party elected Mrs. Philip Snowd 
to its executive in June. A woman officer and two nation 
women organizers were appointed to assist constituent org: 
izations. The Women’s Labour League agreed to a pro 
cedure at the Nottingham conference by which it was there: 
after to assist in the formation of women’s sections of the 
local labor parties, and its journal, Labour Women, was 
taken over by the party. Through discussion, classes fot 
organizers and district conferences of women’s sections, 2 
general missionary work among the new voters was instituted 
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“A Man in These Clothes” 


Julia Weld Huntington 


HERE was a lull in the demand for fried egg 

sandwiches, and even in a soldiers’ and sailors’ 

recreation center on a hot July day ice-cream is 

tacitly taboo until 10:30 a. m. ‘Therefore I was 
without occupation for the moment and free to turn down 
the gas beneath my frying pans and slip out from behind 
the breathless enclosure of the cafeteria counter into the read- 
ing room beyond, where a cross draft between two open doors 
ruffed the pages of a Sunday paper deliciously. 

At the table where I seated myself a sailor was busily at 
work upon a picture puzzle. Idly I watched his hands, 
heavily muscled, broad and blunt fingered, as they adjusted 
and readjusted the fantastic bits of colored pasteboard. His 
nails were broken and ingrained with the oily dirt that resists 
the most relentless scrubbing with soap and water. 

Those hands, I thought to myself, have been the sole but 
sufficient legacy from father to son for generations. 

The thick fingers lifted, fitted, or cast aside, a trifle clum- 
sily, perhaps, but with a steadiness of movement that stirred 
my admiration as I reflected upon our family inability to pass 
a cup and saucer without a clattering as of castanets. 

After several moments of silence I ventured a remark. 

“These pictures grow slowly.” 

The voice that answered “Yes, ma’am,” was so clear and 
sweet and young, so full of friendliness that I looked up, sur- 
prised and curious, at the speaker. He was a boy; not over 
twenty-two. 

His face was sensitive and thoughtful, his gray eyes as he 
fixed them intently upon me seemed rather to listen than to 
see, so impersonal was their gaze. 

As we worked at the puzzle together he answered my occa- 
sional questions quite frankly but with an agreeable lack of 
volubility. 

He was a mechanic, he told me. He had learned his trade 
at his home in Dallas and then, sure of his future, in 1915 he 
had enlisted in the navy for a four years’ cruise. He wanted 
a chance, he said, to get about the world and learn things. 

“Nineteen hundred and fifteen,” I repeated; “that was be- 
fore we declared war.’’ And he answered me a little proudly, 
“I’m not a trench dodger.” 

Voluntarily he broke the next silence. 

“Tt’s pleasant here.” Then with a note of satisfaction in 


his voice, “We seamen have had such different treatment 
ashore these last twelve months. Two years ago a man if 
these clothes,” his glance slid down his dark blue length 
“Was an outcast.” 

“T know,” I nodded. “It’s one of the things this war) i 
doing for us. It’s teaching us democracy.” 

My tactless trite remark set me uncomfortably analyeil 
the reason for my own presence here. Was it democracy o} 
was it because the recent inclusion of our brothers, our hus 
bands, our sons had so glorified these hitherto unnoticed rank 
that we need not feel ourselves demeaned by the service tha 
we rendered here today? Also I wondered guiltily how many 
of us had come, hoping to lighten the lot of one of OUR own 
disguised in navy serge. 

The boy at my side was speaking again. 

“After the war will these conditions last?” he queried. ~ 
saw his glance sweep a busy group of my assistants, daing 
luxuriously-bred women who came and went with heav. 
trays of heavy dishes. 

He pondered a moment over the problem that holds a w 
world breathless, then, with a simple confidence his answe 
came. . 

“It will depend, of course, upon us boys ourselves. 
government can help, though, if it goes on cutting out 
booze.” 

His implication startled me; it was so big, so fine—so 
palling. It depended on the boys themselves. He was 
of us. Not for a moment did he question our sinceri 
Confidently he believed that in the distant years he w 
find us as he found us now—comrades at his side, r 
nizing his human need, eager to spend ourselves 
his service. 

Would we show ourselves worthy of the trust or was 
and perhaps the other “boys,” to struggle on in an effort 
make good and find at last that the glamor, the excitem 
the novelty of this new attitude gone, we were harking 
to the old prejudices, the old indifference? 

Over at the counter a voice was requesting, “Bacon 
eggs, please, and fry them sunny side down.” 

“Surely,” I reflected, as I flew back to my post, “we 
it to ourselves to see that our relations with the sailor contin 
sunny side up.” 
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_ The Employment of Women in 


Chemical Industries 


Bes By George M. Price, M. D. 


HE question as to whether women should be allowed 
to work in chemical plants, or in factories in shifts 
at night, was put up to the federal government by 
the Employers’ Association of Niagara Falls, N. Y., 

some time last summer. “The employers maintained that a 

large part of their product was for war purposes; that they 

‘could not get enough men to ensure full production and needed 

women to substitute for men on certain processes and they 

asked to be exempted from the New York state law prohibiting 
night work of women in any trade. Clearly, the request of 

the Employers’ Association could not be granted without a 

thorough investigation of the conditions and of the hazards 

involved for women workers, and the matter was referred 
to the Woman in Industry Service of the United States De- 

partment of Labor, which had been established on July 1. 

Because of the variety of problems involved, the Woman 
in Industry Service decided to associate with it in the work 
of investigation other federal agencies vitally interested in the 
chemical industries at Niagara Falls, not only because they 
were essential in themselves, but because they illustrated a 
problem of man-power and the proposed introduction of 
women in many other industries of the country. A Commit- 
tee on Hazardous Occupations under the chairmanship of 
Lt.-Col. Harry E. Mack of the surgeon-general’s office was 
formed by the Woman in Industry Service with a membership 
representing the federal agencies concerned with women in in- 
dustry and with the health of the civilian population, the In- 
dustrial Commission of the state, and the federal departments 
having a direct interest in contracts in the chemical industries. 

Although the investigation was made as a part of the war 
work of the Woman in Industry Service and the decision 
lately rendered rejected the plea of the Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation for a special dispensation to permit night work of 
women in New York state, the investigation itself and the 
findings of the investigators are of great interest as an illus- 
tration of the conditions under which women might be re- 
quired to work, the efforts of employers to introduce women 
into dangerous trades, and the hazards and perils in the 
chemical industries to which men as well as women are sub- 
jected. 

The investigation itself was made under the supervision of 
the Committee on Hazardous Occupations by a force organ- 
ized for this purpose by the United States Public Health 
Service, under the direction of Dr. Paul M. Holmes, with 
the assistance of Mary Anderson, assistant director of the 
Woman in Industry Service, and Nelle Swartz, chief of the 
Bureau of Women in Industry of the New York State Indus- 
trial Commission. The force of investigators consisted, in 
addition to Dr. Holmes, of five physicians, a safety engineer, 
a mechanical engineer, a chemical engineer and an investigator 
from the Woman in Industry Service—a total corps of ten. 
In addition, representatives of the New York State Industrial 
Commission, the United States Department of Labor and the 
Ordnance Department shared from time to time in the field 
work. Twenty-one plants were investigated, representing the 
chief chemical factories at Niagara Falls, These plants were 


producing gases for chemical warfare, picric acid for explos- 
ives, wheels for tanks, carborundum essential in the machine 
industries, storage batteries, graphite, electrodes, chlorine, sul- 
phuric and other acids, caustic soda and potash, calcium car- 
bide, bleaching powders, formaldehyde and various other 
materials. 

The duration of the investigation was one month, from 
August 10 to September 10. It consisted primarily of a de- 
tailed analysis of (1) each process and occupation in order 
to be able to render a conclusion in each instance as to whether 
a woman should be employed in this process at once, or 
whether the employment of women should be postponed until 
the shortage of labor became more acute, or if the occupa- 
tion was such that women should not be employed in it at 
all; (2) the general conditions under which production is 
carried on in the plants and the average turn-over of man- 
power within these plants; (3) the hazards peculiar to the 
chemical industry and the process in each department of each 
plant which may be dangerous to health; and (4) the con- 
sideration of means for removing the hazards and improv- 
ing sanitary and hygienic conditions in the plants. 

The number of men and women employed, classified by the 
main groups of the products in the industry, was as follows: 


Number of Numbers Employed 

Main Product Plants Men Women ‘Total 
UNDRABIVEB sis iie cacao citeoe bs 3 1734 490 2224 
Chemicals and gases.......... 8 2242 8 2250 
Electrode and carbon......... 3 1230 19 1249 
Metal and alloys.............. 4 2667 33 2700 
WEiscellanecous) \e)'o'ecd ces sidan dave 3 650 132 782 
Potala deilaetenval 21 8523 682 9205 


According to this table, out of 9,205 persons employed in 
21 plants, there were already employed no less than 682 
women, 490 of whom were in the abrasive plants where they 
were engaged in a variety of occupations, from the delicate 
operation of molding and mounting dental wheels and points 
to the more vigorous task of operating the lathes which grind 
the wheels. A smaller group was employed in a plant manu- 
facturing storage batteries, while a number of women were 
also found in other plants, doing unusual work for women, 
such as shoveling coal, pushing wheelbarrows, piling bricks, 
loading freight cars and outside painting. 

Of the workers employed in the 21 chemical factories, over 
50 per cent were native-born Americans; over 2,000 were Ital- 
ians ; nearly 2,000 were Poles and the remainder were divided 
among various nationalities including Russians, Spaniards, 
Germans, Hungarians, Norwegians, Swedes and Mexicans. 

This is not the first time that the chemical plants at Nia- 
gara Falls have been investigated as to their hazards. A pre- 
vious thorough investigation was made in 1912 by the writer 
of this article, while acting as director of investigation of the 
New York State Factory Investigating Commission. The 
report then made to the commission fully described the ex- 
treme hazards of the chemical industry, the special dangers 
in the chemical factories at Niagara Falls, the conditions as 
to sanitation and health then existing in these plants, and the 
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total neglect of the human factor in this industry as found 
by himself and his investigators. 

It was learned at that time that in no other industry are 
perils to the body and dangers to the health of the workers 
so many, so insidious or so deadly. ‘The workers come in 
direct, close and daily contact with irritant dusts, excessively 
high temperatures, dangerous explosives, burning and spirit- 
ing liquids, virulent poisons, and many other dangers, open 


and hidden, seen and unseen, which lurk at almost every | 


step. It was then likewise found that the manufacture of 
abrasives, such as carborundum, alumdum, graphite, etc., is 
an extremely dusty occupation and that greater quantities of 
dust are created in these plants than in any other known indus- 
trial establishments. Some of these dusts are mechanical 
irritants while others have also a chemically irritant action. 
The dust is so abundant that practically no part of the plant 
is free from it, and it fills the atmosphere with its minute 
particles and covers floors and machinery, as well as walls 
and ceilings, with a thick layer which is disturbed by every 
breath of air. In some of these plants the clouds of dust 
are so thick that one cannot see clearly for a distance of ten 
or twelve feet. 


Dust, Fumes and Heat 


Besipes the hazard of dust, there is also in these plants 
the danger of excessively high temperatures. ‘The tempera- 
ture in immediate proximity to the electric ovens and furnaces 
is extremely high and the glare from the fires is blinding and 
compels the workers to use screens between themselves and 
the furnaces. Injurious gases and fumes were present in 
most of the other factories investigated. Sulphuric and nitric 
acids, chlorine gas, benzol and many other gases and fumes 
are involved in the process of manufacture and injure workers 
coming in contact with them. In one of the largest electric 
battery plants at Niagara Falls it was found during the in- 
vestigation in 1912 that in nearly every branch of production, 
there was a large amount of lead dust and fume, that the 
floors were saturated with lead dust; and tests of the air in 
the various parts of this plant clearly showed amounts of 
lead in the air sufficient to cause serious injuries and to cause 
acute and chronic lead poisoning among the workers. 

The investigation of the chemical plants at Niagara Falls 
during 1912, clearly demonstrated and officially reported to 
the New York state legislature the following: (1) that 
the amount of dust in the various plants at Niagara Falls was 
excessive, irritant and dangerous to the health of the workers 
and was the probable cause of the extremely high rate of 
pulmonary tuberculosis among the workers in that city; (2) 
that practically nothing had been done by the employers to 
lessen the amount of this dust in the air; (3) that there were 
excessive amounts of various poisonous gases and fumes pro- 
duced, and very little, if any, protection given to the workers 
against them; (4) that no attempt had been made to protect 
the workers against excessive temperatures near the electric 
furnaces; (5) that no precautions whatever were taken in the 
large storage-battery plants against the dissemination of lead 
dust and fumes and no protection at all was given to the 
workers in this and other plants; that as a consequence there 
were at Niagara Falls at the time a very large number of 
persons suffering from chronic lead poisoning, 14 cases of 
acute and 3 cases of chronic poisoning having been traced to 
one plant alone; (6) that the washing and bathing facilities, 
lunchroom facilities, toilet accommodations and general clean- 
liness were very crude and were far below the standard of 
sanitation in less dangerous plants elsewhere in the state; (7) 
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that the workers in these chemical plants were not instructed 
as to the perils of the processes in which they were working 
and the dangers of the ingredients which they handled and: 
that no educational work whatsoever was being done by the 
employers or their representatives; and (8) that no medical 
supervision, nor even adequate first aid facilities were pro- 
vided in all these plants in spite of the fact that the accidents 
were numerous and the dangers to life and health great. 

Has any progress been made since thé investigation of 1912? 
Have the employers, who well knew of the report of the New 
York State Factory Investigating Commission as to condi- ° 
tions in their plants, improved the conditions? Have they | 
introduced those improvements which were recommended by | 
the commission? Has the Labor Department, or the Indus- 
trial Commisssion, whose investigators well knew the condi-~ 
tions prevailing at the Niagara Falls plants, done anything to! | 
compel the owners to conform to the recommendations of the 
commission and the requirements of the labor laws? fh 

The investigation of 1918, supplemented by a recent per 
sonal investigation of Lee of the plants by the writer of — 
this article, revealed the same hazards in the plants as those 
disclosed in his report in 1912. ¥ 

Very little has been accomplished during the last six years. 
The Jatest investigation by the United States Public Health | 
Service in the abrasive plants shows that the air contained i 
enormous amounts of harmful dust. The furnace room em- 
ployes in all places were exposed to high temperatures. No 
full-time physician was employed anywhere, there being here 
and there a first-aid nurse or a first-aid attendant, mostly to 
treat slight burns, cuts and wounds in order not to have them © 
come under the compensation law. First aid in most of the 


dangers of the work was given to new workers. No lunchroorlil , 
facilities were provided in most of the plants and in a large 
number of them wash-basins and lockers were inadequate and _ 
toilets not conveniently located. In the large plant manu- ;| 


employes suffered from defective teeth; lead pots vo ducinel 
fumes were uncovered and exposed; bad conditions were espe-. it 
cially prevalent in the pasting room; warm water was not used 4 
in the summer for shower baths; no nail-brushes were pro-_ 
vided in the paste-baking and pasting room; the old wooden 
floors were full of dust; toilets were in poor condition; and 
the rest room facilities were inadequate. 

No wonder, therefore, that the labor turn-over in these” 
plants is enormous in spite of the high wages prevailing during — 
the last few years. In the storage battery plant the labor 
turn-over was found to be 60 per cent; in the abrasive fac- 
tories the general average of the turn-over was 75 per cent; 
in some of the chemical and gas producing plants the investi- — 
gators report a turn-over of from 180 to 500 per cent per 
year, and in one case there was a turn-over of 765.7 per cent 
per year. 

One of the many reasons for the total neglect of the human 
factor in the plants investigated may possibly be the fact that — 
most of the plants are owned by absentee industrial lords, — 
men living elsewhere, whose connection with the plants is ” 
solely through the balance sheets and reports of the managers. — 
One of the large plants in which the dangers of dust are © 
especially prevalent belongs to a well-known millionaire, who 
has endowed a great technical institute; among others are 
some well-known philanthropists. The absentee owners, — 
the board of trustees, and the stockholders of the plants are 
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rested only in the greatest possible production resulting in 
© profits. The success of the managers of the plants is 
ly judged by the results produced. Under such condi- 
s, it is extremely difficult for the managers to devote much 
ntion to the proper care of the working force or to intro- 
: radical reforms into working conditions. That this is the 
- may also be proven by the fact that in his most recent 
ection the writer found considerable improvements made 
ne plant whose owners are in the plant and are personally 
aging it. 

‘he investigation has clearly shown that the claim of the 
jufacturers that there are not sufficient men workers for 
r plants is not sustained. “There is no doubt whatever 
if conditions in the plants were improved the enormous 
wr turn-over, with the resulting waste of labor, would be 
iced. 

‘he special hazards for women workers at Niagara Falls 
in the plants in which lead is used, for women are espe- 
ly susceptible to the effects of lead. In practically all 
ntries and’in many states the work of women in any fac- 
where lead is produced is prohibited. The other hazards 
common to both women and men and there is just as 
sh reason to protect men as women against them. 

\s far as night work of women is concerned, there can be 
question that the New York state law prohibiting women 
n working at night in all industries should especially hold 
d in the chemical industry and in plants where so many 
‘ial hazards are to be found and where so little as yet has 
1 done to protect the workers against these hazards. 

“he investigators have made a definite recommendation of 
improvements necessary in the various plants as a condition 
permission to employ women. In several of the plants 
recommendations are being followed out, some improve- 
its having been made and many more promised for 
future. These, as Miss Van Kleeck in her report says, 
2 promising beginnings, but they must be followed by 
sh more drastic improvements before the employment of 
nen in any of the lead processes should be permitted.” She 
tinues: “For the most part the other industrial poisons 
an lead] in plants in Niagara Falls have not been dem- 
trated to be more harmful to women than to men, except 
the sense that the duties of women at home added to the 
rk in a factory render them more liable to illness. Public 
anion wisely insists, therefore, that women should not be 
jloyed under conditions exposing them to such dangers. 
slic opinion should go farther and insist that all unneces- 
y risks should be eliminated for men.” 

n her communication to the Associated Employers the 
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conclusion arrived at by Miss Van Kleeck reads as fol- 
lows: 

Having in mind the special hazards to women and the desirability 
of protecting them against certain dangers which affect men and 
women alike but which should not be permitted to women because 
of the very vital relation between the health of women and the 
health of the race and because, too, for women the burdens of 
housekeeping and care of children must be added to the burden of 
industry, the Woman in Industry Service has recommended to the 
people of Niagara Falls that women should not be employed in 
the following processes: 


A. Shoyeling or wheelbarrow work, because of the tendency to 

lift too heavy weights in such occupations. 

B. Yard work, because of exposure to inclement weather and 
because so much of the yard work is heavy. 

. Loading or unloading freight cars. 

. Occupations involving the lifting of a weight of more than 
twenty-five pounds, 

. Occupations in which women are employed in isolation from 

other workers. 

. Occupations in which women are exposed to risks of poison 
which have been proved to be more harmful to women than 
to men, such as the lead industry. 

G. Occupations in the abrasives industry in which the worker 

is exposed to dust of which there is no adequate system of 
removal. 


3 -O 


In her summary of recommendations, Miss Van Kleeck 
further says: 

Clearly this is not a problem of the desirability or undesirability 
of employing women at night. It is.a problem of health in the 
plants and health in the:community. For health in the plants the 
employers must assume the full responsibility, since up to this time 
the workers have had little opportunity to participate in the determi- 
nation of working conditions. In the community, the united effort 
of the whole population should be stimulated through the adoption 
of a health program. 

The first essential is the will on the part of management to change 
conditions. 

The second is to apply in the plants the precautions and safeguards 
which are well known. This is in part the task of engineers to 
construct proper systems of dust and fume removal. These include 
also the usual standards of safety and facilities for comfort. 

The third is to develop progressive plans for employment manage- 
ment in the plants, with a spirit back of it which makes the relations 
of a firm with its workers and the safeguarding of their health 
as important in the organization of the industry as the sale of the 
products. 

The fourth is the development of health activities in the com- 
munity preferably under the direction of a municipal health de- 
partment with supervision over health conditions in the plants. 
This would make possible the physical examination of workers, 
advice as to the occupations which they could safely follow, in- 
struction in the best methods of guarding against the dangers of 
occupations, and the stimulation to the plants to adopt new methods. 

Only the community as a whole can deal adequately with the 
health problems which are the outstanding industrial problems 
of Niagara Falls. 


THE VISION of CONTENT 


By Laura G. Woodberry 


Waste and Weakness—twin sisters of Poverty 


SECRETARY REDFIELD, 


War that shatters her slain, 
And Peace that grinds them as grain. 


STAGNANT, in blear deep-circled eyes, 
Old Waste and Weakness have their lair. 
While men cry, “Is there no device 

Can tempt the ill-twain forth to fare?” 

Qh bid the scented-alms depart, 

That keep the savor of the mart! 


ROSSETTI. 


Unavailing ’gainst Want’s vigil, 

Is the unacquainted dole. Dearth 
The tear, that never knew the ill, 
That gropes about the wintry hearth. 
Rise, Vision of Content! and heal 
The Shadow’s glut with Justice’s seal! 


THE RED CROSS ASKS ALL 
TO JOIN 


N the week of December 16-23 the 

Red Cross proposes to muster in a 
membership of more than sixty million 
Americans, or 75 per cent of the total 
population less those of unsound mind 
and of purses so lean that not even one 
dollar can be found in them. ‘This is 
an increase of three to one over the mem- 
bership roll in December a year ago of 
twenty million, while that was in its 
turn an increase of 1,000 to 1 over the 
22,000 members of 1916. 

The magnitude of the Christmas 
Roll-call comes out in sharp contrast to 
the hesitant plans of a decade ago, just 
after the first big Red Cross relief job 
had been done at San Francisco. Some- 
one proposed that we follow the ex- 
ample of Japan and seek a large popular 
membership of—one million at one dol- 
lar a year. The rash proposer was, of 
course, turned down. 

The goal set for this year—and prob- 
ably to be reached—is for sixty times 
that number, with the one-dollar mem- 
bership to be featured. There will be 
general rejoicing that the intent is to in- 
duce all to join, and not, as in some 
recent campaigns, to pester them to join 
over and again. The Red Cross seeks to 
have practically all the people of the 
United States in its membership and, by 
the instructions sent out to its chapters, 
will invite them to do so in a dignified 
way. 

The appeal is made almost solely on 
its record, for nothing definite is said 
of the future except that the men of the 
armed forces of the United States and 
their families will be cared for as long 
as may be necessary. Of reconstruction 
nothing specific is said, nor explanation 
made of the cancelling of all Red Cross 
sailings from this side and the early re- 
turn from Europe of Homer Folks, chief 
of the civilian work in France, who will 
re-enter the State Charities Aid Associa- 
tion of New York, and of his chief aide, 
John A. Kingsbury, who is to have 
charge of the bureau of citizenship and 
municipal government in the Y. M. C. 
A.’s school plan for soldiers overseas. 
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As to reconstruction, the chairman of 
the War Council of the Red Cross, 
Henry P. Davison, recently said: ; 


The problems of reconstruction, involving 
feeding and caring for the distressed civilian 
populations of Europe, are of such magnitude 
that necessarily they must be met very large- 
ly by the governments of our allies, with 
whom our own government will cooperate. 

The great tasks of fighting tuberculosis, 
promoting child welfare and caring for re- 
fugees, with which the American Red Cross 
has concerned itself so effectively in France, 
Italy and Belgium, will at an early date be 
assumed by the governments, the Red Cross 
organizations and the relief societies of those 
countries. The war program of the American 
Red Cross will thus steadily and rapidly 
merge itself into a peace program. 


THE LEAGUE OF 
LOVE IN ACTION 


Written for the Red Cross Christ- 
mas Roll-Call 


By Edwin Markham 


O League of Kindness, woven in all 
lands, 

You bring Love’s tender mercies in 
your hands, 

You come wherever misery appears 

To heal the wounds and wipe away 
the tears. 


O League of Kindness, easing grief 
and pain, 
Working with God _ beyond 
thought of gain, 
Above all flags you lift the conquer- 
si 


the 


ing sign, 
And hold invincible Love’s battle line. 


O League of Kindness, in your far- 
flung bands, 

You weave a chain that reaches to 
God’s hands; 

And where blind guns are plotting 
for the grave, 

Yours are the lips that cheer, the arms 
that save. 


O League of Kindness, in your flag 
we see 

A ae gleam of the brotherhood to 
e 


In ages when the agonies are done 
When all will love and all will lift as 
one. 


‘WILL NEGROES STAY IN) 
- INDUSTRY? 


URIOUSLY diverging views 4 
held by leading Negroes conces 
ing the industrial opportunities for # 
race in the immediate future. 
came out in the discussion at the 4 
nual meeting of the National League | 
Urban Conditions among Negroes jj 
held in New York. Some feared th 
unorganized and opposed alike by ef 
ployers and by white employes, the 
groes who during the war have fou 
work of great variety in American i 
dustry will be dismissed as soon as 
labor shortage subsides. Others were } 
opinion that the Negroes had given sui 
a good account of themselves that ef 
ployers would not willingly forego the 
services in the future; and some believi 
that the white unions could be, and 
some extent had been, persuaded t 
colored labor is organizable and 
only by aiding in its organization ai 
cooperating with it the danger of wz 
undercutting can be avoided. 
Some organizers and social worke 
among Negroes declared that they he 
seen a marked change in the attitul 
toward the race even within the sho 
period of a year. ‘Thus, in Pittsb 2 
where an emergency hospital was staff! 
entirely with colored trained nur. 
Negro organization was getting up 
meeting to express the gratitude of f 
colored population of the city for t 
fine work of these women, but whi 
residents, by no means well disposed t 
wards them in the past, asked to be 
mitted to take part in this celebra 
Colored girls in more than one comm 
nity have given entire satisfaction # 
only when employed in entirely color 
shops but also when working toget 
with white women. 
The readjustment of the Neg 


the position gained during the war 
not to be lost. At a conference held t 
the Urban League in Columbus, Ohi 
the immediately most important qu 
tions of readjustment were th 
out. They involve not only plz 
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but housing, welfare work—some em- 
ployers have gone very far in this direc- 
tion, while others consider it as yet un- 
necessary to give their colored employes 
the same facilities they give their white 
ones—recreation and moral uplift. 
The league itself, started seven years 
ago with a budget of $2,500, last year 
spent over $100,000, is employing 81 col- 
ored persons on.salaries and has nearly 
fifty branches, 17 of them with paid 
secretaries. Its officers are in close touch 
with all government departments that 
in any way affect the welfare of Negro 


_ workers and soldiers. 


Some of the discussion at the annual 
meeting hinged around the special re- 
sponsibility of the United States for the 


welfare of the two hundred million na- 


tives of the African continent—consider- 
ing that some ten million of the same 
racial descent are citizens of this coun- 
try. In this connection it may be stated 
that a delegation of five has already been 
appointed by the executive committee 
of the National Race Congress of the 
United States to proceed to France and 
take part in an “international conference 
of the darker races of the world’ to be 
held during the peace conference. The 
delegates at the same time are empow- 
ered also to represent the congress, 


- should an opportunity offer itself, before 


the peace conference itself. 


INCREASING THE EFFICIENCY 
OF HOSPITALS 


HE American College of Surgeons 
is in the midst of an extensive survey 
of the hospitals of the country, to de- 
termine their efficiency from a medical 
and social standpoint. Over six hun- 
dred hospitals with a hundred or more 
beds each, have already been investi- 
gated, and reports of the findings will 
be discussed at the coming meetings of 
the American College of Surgeons, which 
are to be held some time in February in 
New York, Chicago and San Francisco. 
The American College of Surgeons 
practically regards all hospitals as public 
service institutions which should be ac- 
countable to the public for their degree 
of success. The college thinks the 
American medical profession owes it to 
itself to take the initiative in such an 
accounting; otherwise the public will do 
so. The survey has for its purpose 
not only a study of the conditions as 
they are, but the working out of a sys- 
tem for hospital standardization. This 
should be applied to all hospitals and 
should aim to increase their efficiency 
and to improve their service to the pub- 
lic. 
Subjects coming up for standardiza- 
tion are training of medical internes and 


’ nurses, methods of diagnosis, treatment 


of postmortem examinations, means of 
cross infections, hospital dietetics, etc. 
It is the hope of those responsible for 
the survey to make it as authoritative 
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as was the Rockefeller investigation of 
medical schools. As a result, it is ex- 
pected to classify all American hospitals 
as to efficiency and service. 

The American College of Surgeons 
is a society of the surgeons of the United 
States and Canada, and was organized 
in 1913. The president is Dr. William 
J. Mayo, of Rochester, the director, Dr. 
John G. Bowman, of Chicago. The 
college accepts only surgeons of standing 
and reputation, and requires an initial 
fellowship of $100 and an annual fee 
of $25. It is said that over five hun- 
dred candidates are awaiting admission. 


THE PROGRESS OF PROPOR- 
TIONAL REPRESENTATION 


i fee defeat of the proposed introduc- 
tion of the proportional representa- 
tion method of voting in Great Britain 
by Parliament does not, as has been too 
rashly assumed by some, signify a less- 
ened support for that plan. Not only 
did the majority of representatives of 
the constituencies selected by the House 
of Commons commission on the subject 
favor the scheme, but it will actually be 


used in the present election for Parlia- 
ment in the voting for university repre- 
sentatives and, next year, will be used 
from one end of Scotland to the other in 
the election of the education authorities 
under the new Scottish education act. 
John H. Humphries, secretary of the 
English Proportional Representation So- 
ciety, writes: 


There is not a problem of constitutional 
reform—be it Ireland, a reconstituted second 
chamber, or devolution—which may be 
touched upon in the next British Parliament 
that will not compel the consideration of 
proportional representation. Again, in all 
probability the constitution of every nation 
formed under the auspices of the peace con- 
ference will contain provisions for propor- 
tional representation—only so can justice be 
done to mixed nationalities. Wherever we 
turn, proportional representation is being 
recognized as a fundamental principle which 
cannot be ignored in the task of establish- 
ing a sane, stable, progressive democracy. 


During the war Denmark and Hol- 
land have adopted new constitutions pro- 
viding for proportional representation. 
The German Reichstag and the Prus- 
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sian Diet have adopted it for large 
towns; Switzerland, by referendum, 
adopted it for election to its federal par- 
liament. ‘To complete the list of coun- 
tries where it is in force: 


In Belgium for parliamentary and municipal 
elections; 

In Switzerland for state and municipal 
elections in twelve cantons, as well as in all 
for national parliament; 

In Sweden for parliament and municipal 
and county councils; 

In Tasmania for parliament; 

In New Zealand—optionally—for munici- 
pal councils; 

In South Africa for Senate and, in the 
Transvaal, for municipal councils; 

In Canada for municipal elections in 
British Columbia and Alberta; 

In the United States for municipal elec- 
tions in three cities. 


LABOR LEGISLATION IN THE 
PEACE TREATY 

HE foundation for a program of 

international labor legislation will 

be embodied in the peace treaty, if the 


demands of American, British and 
French labor are heeded by the peace 
congress. 

The American demands take the 


form of a resolution by Samuel Gompers 
which was adopted by the Pan-American 
Labor Conference at Laredo, Texas. 
This resolution calls for the inclusion in 
the peace treaty of the following specific 
provisions regarding labor: 


That in law and in practice the principle 
shall be recognized that the labor of a human 
being is not a commodity or article of com- 
merce. 

Industrial servitude shall not exist except 
as a punishment for crime whereof the party 
shall have been duly convicted. 


That the seamen of the merchant marine 
shall be guaranteed the right of leaving their 
vessels when the same are in safe harbor. 


No article or commodity shall be shipped 
or delivered in international commerce in the 
production of which children under the age 
of sixteen years have been employed or per- 
mitted to work. 

It shall be declared that the basic work- 
day in industry and commerce shall not ex- 
ceed eight hours per day. 


British labor, speaking through the 
British Labour Party in its election 
manifesto to the voters, demands the in- 
corporation of an international labor 
charter as an essential part of the peace 
treaty. 

The labor committee of the French 
Chamber of Deputies has adopted a re- 
port favoring the insertion in the peace 
treaty of clauses relating to international 
labor legislation. Among the measures 
recommended in these clauses are the 
ten-hour day for women and minors, 
prohibition of night work for minors, a 
minimum age of fourteen years for the 
employment of children, an eight-hour 
day in factories and mines, and recipro- 
cal agreements among the nations for 
accident, sickness and unemployment in- 
surance and for old-age pensions. In 
addition to suggesting specific measures 
the French report calls for the incorpo- 
ration in the treaty of a plan for periodic 
labor conferences, comprising delegates 
of workers and employers, to promote 
international labor legislation, the first 
conference to be held not more than six 
months after the signing of the peace 
treaty. A great international labor bu- 
reau for preparing statistics and carry- 
ing on investigations is also a part of the 
French plan. 

A similar movement for international 
agreements on labor matters appears to 
be under way with respect to conditions 
at sea. Chairman Hurley, of the United 
States Shipping Board, has gone to Eu- 
rope, and it is reported that he intends 
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to work for the adoption by the other 
nations of the standards of the seamen’s 
law. Andrew Furuseth, of the Sea- 
men’s Union of America, also expects to 
be in Paris at the time of the peace con- 
ference to watch over the interests of the 
seamen of the world. 

An international labor conference is to 
meet in Paris while the peace conference 
is sitting, and this conference will afford 
an opportunity for the representatives of 
the various nations to agree on a pro- 
gram of labor legislation and to trans- 
mit it to the peace conference. The 
American delegates to the international 
labor conference are Samuel Gompers, 
president of the American Federation of 
Labor; John R. Alpine, president of the 
United Association of Plumbers and 
Steamfitters; James Duncan, president 
of the Granite Cutters’ International 
Union; William Green, — secretary- 
treasurer of the United Mine Workers 
of America, and Frank Duffy, secretary 
of the Brotherhood of Carpenters and 
Joiners. 


TO STOP DISEASE AT THE 
DOCK 
ETURNING armies have often 
been known to be carriers of dis- 
ease. Now that we may expect the re- 
turn of over two million soldiers from 
abroad, the surgeons-general of the army 
and navy and the United States Public 
Health Service are taking measures to 
prevent their importing diseases. 

Soldiers coming from hospitals will be 
admitted to this country without a pre- 
liminary quarantine. All others will be 
compelled to undergo a lengthy quaran- 
tine before they are admitted to the 
camps and discharged therefrom. 

It is true that the United States army 
abroad shows remarkable freedom from 
infectious disease; indeed in some cases 
it shows a lesser amount of infectious 
disease than the home forces. 

According to the report of the sur- 
geon-general for the week ending Octo- 
ber 9, the malaria-rate in the home 
forces was 1.51 per thousand, and in 
the camps in France, 0.63. The ty- 
phoid-rate at home was 0.13 per thou- 
sand while in the American Expedition- 
ary Forces it was 0.03—a striking reduc- 
tion in a disease which is noted as a 
military infection. On the other hand, 
dysentery at home was only 0.44, while 
in France it was 3.97 per thousand. 

In order to prevent the spread of ty- 
phus fever by vermin on the soldiers’ 
clothes, the United States Public Health 
Service contemplates the establishment of 
six delousing stations, like those abroad. 
These stations will be under the super- 
vision of Dr. Plotz, of Mount Sinai Hos- 
pital, who has done such brilliant service 
abroad, especially in controlling typhus 
fever in Serbia. They are in process of 
construction and will be ready by the 
time the army returns. 
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Bor this purpose, as well as for other 
rork, the United States Public Health 
Service has organized a permanent re- 
ve service and has succeeded in passing 
through Congress a law to provide the 
| issioning as officers of the Public 
ealth Service men whose experience, 
zined in other fields would be of great 
ervice to the federal authorities. The 
was approved by the President on 
ictober 27. 
_ By far the larger part of the reserve 
0 be organized under this act will be 
mn active duty only during times of na- 
ional emergency, though it will be nec- 
ury to establish periodic terms of train- 
g so as to fit officers better for such 
rvice. With the passing of the emer- 
rency, these men will automatically go 
in the inactive list, always, however, 
ubject to call by the surgeon-general. 
Detailed plans for the organization, 
raining and assignment of the reserve 
fficers are now under consideration. 


; 
COOPERATION IN PEACE AS 
| IN WAR 


HAT all employers will not assume 
A such an attitude of belligerency 
oward labor as that of William H. 
3arr, president of the National Found- 
ts’ Association, in his recent address 
the Survey for November 23, p. 221], 
vas indicated the other day by Stephen 
>. Mason, president of the National 
Association of Manufacturers. In a 
tatement given out last week Mr. Ma- 
on said that the war had convinced em- 
jloyers and employes that cooperation 
Was a patriotic duty and privilege, and 
ye expressed the opinion that the spirit 
if cooperation should prevail in peace 
imes as well. In the reconstruction 
yeriod just ahead, Mr. Mason said, no 
me should be asked to give up ad- 
rantages to which he is entitled. 

Mr. Mason’s statement was, in part, 
is follows: 


The Manufacturers’ Association stands 
irmly for the spirit of patriotic industrial 
sooperation in the working out of recon- 
truction problems. In time of our national 
mergency, during the progress of hostili- 
jes in France, there was born in our 
American industrial relations the general 
tealization that joint action by employers 
ind wage-earners was a patriotic duty and 
privilege. This realization of joint re- 
ponsibility we believe ought to be the rul- 
ng factor in meeting the problems of peace 
is well as war. 


In America today we hold the powerful 
nfluence of providing examples for the rest 
9f the world. Confusion and inequities which 
aave developed in our American industries 
luring the hustle and bustle of waging war 
gn a modern scale should be and will be 
sliminated in good time. We must lend our 
‘very effort to avoid bitterness, acrimony, ca- 
amity howling and whining. Nothing is to 
9¢ gained through cultivation or promotion 
of misunderstandings. We must be mindful 

public tension in approaching and work- 
‘out our common problems of industrial 
justment. 


No manufacturer has or seeks to exercise 
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any right or privilege which any other good 
American is asked to surrender. In read- 
justing our industries to a new and proper 
basis for the work of reconstruction and 
peace, no part of our industrial forces is ex- 
pected or asked to give up “advantages” to 
which it is properly or legitimately entitled. 


We believe that absolutism on the part of 
labor is just as bad for the general welfare 
of the nation as absolutism of capital. Both 
elements ought to be able to find a com- 
mon and equitable basis on which properly 
to meet every present and future need. In 
this effort to reach and maintain a common 
ground, our industrial factors need and ex- 
pect constructive, legitimate and impartial 
encouragement from the government and a 
healthy, well-informed public opinion. 


POOLING RETAIL STORE 
EMPLOYMENT 


HE Retail Stores Clearing House, 

one of the first central employment 
offices in the retail stores field, if not 
the first, has just been opened in Boston. 
It is jointly established by the Retail 
Board of the Boston Chamber of Com- 
merce, the National Council of Defense 
of Massachusetts and the United States 
Employment Service. While the need 
for an employment clearing house has 
been felt in this field for some time, the 
war strengthened it. Before the war a 
drifting group of persons went from one 
store to another looking for work. The 
employment departments of the individ- 
ual stores were conducted for the most 
part by persons who had little concep- 
tion of what an employment office should 
be. A common sight was to see groups 
of applicants stand for hours behind a 
rail, waiting—only to have some cross- 
looking employment agent, with a po- 


liceman-like air, wave them away ab- 
ruptly, saying, ‘““No more help wanted 
this morning.” 

When the last draft was called many 
men were withdrawn from the retail 
stores. Oneeffect of this was to cause 
the drifting group mentioned above to 
be composed of less and less desirable 
employes. This seemed, to some of the 
Boston managers, to make imperative a 
central employment office that should ap- 
peal to a higher grade of women than 
had before thought of going into store 
work, and that should be so organized 
as to give time for interviews in order 
that each candidate’s needs and qualifica- 
tions might be understood. The Retail 
Stores Clearing House is the result of 
this situation. It is launched as a three 
months’ experiment, and is housed in 
two rooms on the fifth floor of the 
Prince School of Education for Store 
Service, 29 Temple place. The director 
of the school, Lucinda W. Prince, is the 
manager of the clearing house. 

The Prince school is a pioneer in edu- 
cating people for store service and for 
years has been trying to convince the re- 
tail stores that a partial solution of their 
employment problems lay in securing a 
more highly intelligent and better edu- 
cated group of employes. The fact that 
these stores are now seeking the assist- 
ance of the school is evidence that they 
have at last come to this point of view. 

It is the belief of the school that em- 
ployment includes not only right selec- 
tion but proper placing, direction, train- 
ing, follow-up, transfer, promotion and 
wages. It believes that the approach to 
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the customer is made through the em- 
ployment office and the telephone service 
as well as from behind the counter. 
The new clearing house is expected to 
avoid duplication and to secure a higher 
grade of employes for the various retail 
stores. ‘The experiment is to be financed 
by the Retail Board of the Chamber of 
Commerce, the National Council of De- 
fense will attempt to give it publicity, 
and the United States Employment Serv- 
ice will have a representative in its office 
to see that all forms and procedures are 
in accordance with federal practice. 


FUTURE OF THE WAR LABOR 
BOARD 


OW that the pressure of war con- 
ditions no longer operates to sus- 
tain its decisions, the National War 
Labor Board has decided to hear no fur- 
ther cases which are not submitted to it 
jointly by the employers and the employes 
concerned. All complaints received 
hereafter will be referred to the Bureau 
of Mediation and Conciliation of the 
United States Department of Labor. 
Thus the board makes it possible for its 
influence in the directie A of industrial 
peace, which it has exércised with the 
utmost effectiveness tiiroughout the pe- 
riod of the war, to be carried aver into 
the era of peace. 

With this change in its policy it may 
be that there will arise a demand for 
legislation putting the board on a perma- 
nent basis. For the first time now there 


exists a federal mediating body fully 


representative of both employers and em- 
ployes, and which is, therefore, in a po- 
sition to have its decisions respected far 
more than those of a temporary body 
created to deal with a single controversy 
and then go out of existence. 
Joint-chairman Frank P. Walsh is 
now definitely out of the board, having 
sent in his resignation several weeks ago. 
The vacancy has been filled by the ap- 
pointment of Basil M. Manly, who had 
previously acted as assistant to Mr. 
Walsh. For a number of years Mr. 
Manly was connected with the United 
States Bureau of Labor Statistics. He 
had charge of an important part of the 
extensive investigation made under the 
direction of Charles P. Neill into the 
conditions of employment of women and 
children. In 1910 he had charge of the 
field work in the study of conditions of 
employment in the iron and steel in- 
dustry. He organized the public hear- 
ings conducted by the United States 
Commission on Industrial Relations, and 
as director of field work for the commis- 
sion during the closing period of its ex- 
istence, he wrote the report which was 
signed by four members of the commis- 
sion and which is popularly known as 
the Manly report. During the period 
after the Industrial Relations Commis- 
sion had gone out of existence and be- 
fore the organization of the War Labor 


Eirene (Peace), 


THE GREEK IDEA OF 
RECONSTRUCTION 


De (has the conquest of Sparta in 
the year 374 B.C., having previ- 
ously by successful campaigns brought 
the Aegean islands into their common- 
wealth, the citizens of Athens desired 
to commemorate the establishment of 
peace in the civilized world. They 
commissioned the greatest sculptor of 
the time, Kephisodotos—pupil of Phi- 
dias, father and teacher of Praxiteles 
—who, as brother-in-law of the great 
general and admiral Phocion, knew 
the meaning of war at first hand, to 
embody the spirit of reconstruction 
in a bronze statue to be erected in 
the Agora, the city square. 

His Eirene, here reproduced, de- 
picts the goddess of Peace nursing 
Ploutos, the son of Demeter—Wealth, 
the child of Nature. (In the restora- 
tion a wine jar was erroneously sub- 
stituted in the hand of Ploutos for 
the original cornucopia, the true at- 
tribute of the god.) 

This conception of wealth as restd- 
ing in happy childhood and in the 
future of the race—wery different 
from the later somewhat sinister rep- 
resentation of Pluto in Roman myth- 
ology—forecasts the Christian image 
of the Virgin and the Child that in- 
Spires so large a part of mankind at 
this time of the year, and more espe- 
cially the adoption of exactly the 
same symbolism in the best period 
of Christian art which delighted to 
introduce fruit or fishes or other 
products of nature im depicting the 
Madonna. 


Tig Oe. 


alyzed wife of a captain forced hers 


Board he was for a time a feature write: 
for the Newspaper Enterprise Associa 
tion, and later conducted some investi 
gations for the Federal Trade Co 
sion. Mr. Manly has the full confide Ce 
of labor. He will support the policies 
that were represented by Mr. Walsh 
[the Survey for December 7, p. 301]/ 


SENDING SMILES THREE © 
THOUSAND MILES 


PERSONAL visit with the boy 

in France” is the way the motion 
picture director put it. No wonder tha 
mothers smiled, yes, and even talked te 
the camera, as their sons at the front 
seemed to be peering at them through the 
lens; that sisters with their mother 


beaming countenances for tears ant 
mourning hats as they came within range 
of this.magical machine, while the par. 


to walk the twenty feet where “he” could 
see her before she utterly collapsed! For 
what could enspirit or thrill one mor 
than the opportunity to send one’s ani- 
mated self to those dear but distant? 
And this miracle of miracles is being 
wrought for hundreds of thousands of 
wives, mothers, fathers, children, broth- 
ers, sisters and ‘sweethearts of the men if 
the army. ip 

Of films showing men in service to 
civilians there is no lack; but this rever= 
sal of the procedure is unique. Through 
a plan devised by a former army major, 
George F. Sexton, the home folks are so 
grouped as to make it possible to send 
to each regiment a film of their own rela 
tives. Every branch of the army is in 
cluded, though unfortunately not 
regiments. The pictures are being, or 
have been, taken at New York, Chicago, 
Milwaukee, San Francisco anid Atlanta 
by the Hearst newspapers, with the 
proval of the Committee on Public I 
formation, under whose auspices thi 
will be exhibited in France. 

The magnitude of the undertaking 
attested by the photographing of six 
two thousand people in one day at C 
cago, far surpassing all previous film r 
ords in this regard. The total num 
of smile-senders in the pictures will pro 
ably approximate one-third of a millio 
requiring ten miles of film. . 

It is said that even the motion pictu 
men of long experience who have t 
work in charge were deeply moved 
the spectacle before them. Here was 
car repairer’s wife by the side of 
woman of wealth, each sending h 
smiles where both their hearts wi 
Here were the colored people, one cow 
urging their son to remember “Fa 
Liberty” as they passed bearing a 
of Lincoln. There was the mother wh 
soldier son believes her dead, as she 
become so paralyzed she cannot write t 
him—nor can she walk, but with 
“Here I am, Joe,” banner over her, 
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was carried before the camera in such a 
way ee her infirmity would not be ob- 
_ The expectation is that the films will 
in France by holiday time to make 
ch a Christmas festival for homesick 
ys as was never dreamed of before. 


“THE LAND SHARKS ARE 
READY FOR SOLDIERS” 

J YNDER this caption, a southern 
| newspaper prints the report of a 
Georgia correspondent who has made 
the rounds of local real estate men to 
ascertain what chances there are to se- 
cure homes and farms for men coming 
back from the front. These men, he 
says, “are receiving inquiries for farms, 
and offers are being made on cut-over 
tracts of large dimensions that are now 
refused but would have looked good a 
few months ago. . . . They are stiff- 
ening up on their prices or withdrawing 
their land from the market entirely.” 

The subject of soldier land settle- 
ment in the South came up prominently 
at the Southern Land Congress just 
held at Savannah, Ga., with fourteen 
states represented and held under the 
auspices of four of the largest land as- 
sociations established by the Southern 
Settlement and Development Organiza- 
tion—an agency with a membership of 
more than 8,000 and including many of 
the leading farmers. ; 
The location in the South of many of 
the returning American soldiers was 
unanimously desired by the members of 
this congress, not only as a help to the 
men themselves, but also as in line with 
the requirements of southern develop- 
ment. It was decided to transform the 
development organization into a clear- 
ing house and medium for bringing the 
collective desire of southern land owners 
to the attention of the secretary of the 
interior in his plans for the settlement 
of returning soldiers and sailors. 

Much dissatisfaction was expressed 
with the refusal of the national rail- 
road administration to continue the con- 
tributions previously to government con- 
trol made by the different companies to- 
wards the funds of the organization 
which, though admitted by the adminis- 
tration to be not for individual gain but 
for the public good, is a “private agency 
not under government control.” 


RECONSTRUCTION BY CIVIL 
PRISONERS 

URDETTE G. LEWIS, commis- 

sioner of Charities and Corrections 
of New Jersey, has written a letter to 
Secretary Baker, suggesting a plan for 
the employment of physically and men- 
tally tested civil prisoners in reconstruc- 
tion work in France and Belgium. 
These prisoners might well be used, 
Mr. Lewis thinks, in the same mili- 
‘tary organization with the thousands of 


German military prisoners who may be 
employed. 

Mr. Lewis cites estimates that the 
labor of 100,000 men for twenty years 
will be required to rebuild the dwelling 
houses destroyed in northern France 
alone; that the labor of a large number 
of men will be required for two years 
in order to begin the mining of coal at 
Lens; and that it will take as many men 
and as much time to rebuild the dwell- 
ings destroyed in Poland as to rebuild 
those in northern France. ‘The oppor- 
tunity to share in this work, he says, 
will be prized by those who are familiar 
with the mental make-up of the prisoner. 
Of the 400,000 prisoners in this coun- 
try, he thinks that at least 50,000, and 
within a year 100,000, could be utilized 
abroad. 

His plan has been tentatively ap- 
proved by the secretary of war. A de- 
scription of Mr. Lewis’ earlier plan, 
projected before the signing of the armi- 
stice, to use selected prisoners in both 
military and industrial service, was pub- 
lished in the Survey for September 28, 
page 707. 


EASING THE PUNISHMENT 
OF OBJECTORS 


T has long been a printed regulation 

for the discipline of prisoners in 
United States disciplinary barracks 
(military prisons) that recalcitrant in- 
mates in solitary confinement could have 
their hands handcuffed to the doors of 
their cells throughout the working day, 
or nine hours, for a maximum of 
fourteen consecutive days. Public ob- 
jection to this punishment was not loud- 
ly voiced until several hundred con- 
scientious objectors to war became in- 
mates of these barracks. As a result of 
the protests that have been made both by 
these objectors and by others who have 
recently learned of this punishment, the 
War Department has abolished the 
handcuffing. Solitary confinement on 
bread and water for a period of fourteen 
days remains as a permissible punish- 
ment; moreover, it can be repeated for 
the same length of time after an inter- 
val of fourteen days. 

Secretary of War Baker authorized 
the following statement on December 6: 


Disciplinary regulations in force in mili- 
tary prisons have been modified by the 
War Department order. Fastening of pris- 
soners to the bars of cells will no more be 
used as a mode of punishment. This and 
milder devices have been effective in the 
past in breaking the wilful or stubborn op- 
position of prisoners of the usual military 
type, who would not submit to the work re- 
quirements of disciplinary barracks. In- 
stead of being allowed to lie in bunks while 
others worked, they have been compelled 
to choose between working or standing in 
discomfort during working hours. Prac- 
tically, under usual conditions, this has been 
more a threat than an actuality, and as 


ay 
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such it has been effective. But during recent 
months, with the influx of political prisoners 
to disciplinary barracks, particularly at Fort 
Leavenworth, extremity of attitude on the 
part of this new type of prisoner has at 
times led to extremity of discipline, as pro- 
vided by the military regulations. These 
clearly were not formulated with the po- 
litical type of prisoner in mind, and their 
effectiveness as deterrents has been ques- 
tionable. Men have returned for repeated 
experiences of the severest forms of dis- 
cipline. The most extreme of these is now 
discarded and the order is comprehensive. 
It applies not merely to political prisoners, 
but to those of every type. 


The three disciplinary barracks are 
located at Ft. Leavenworth, Kansas; Ft. 
Jay, Governor’s Island, New York har- 
bor, and Alcatraz Island, San Fran- 
cisco harbor. 


JEWISH SUFFERINGS IN 
POLAND 


OLISH national organizations in 

France and Switzerland as well as 
in the United States indignantly deny 
the charge that pogroms have recently— 
or at any time—taken place in Poland 
and maintain that news to that effect 
[ the Survey for November 23] are de- 
liberately spread by the German press 
in an anti-Polish propaganda. Promi- 
nent American Jews do not take that 
view. Speaking at a dinner in further- 
ance of the Jewish relief fund campaign 
in New York last Sunday, Louis Mar- 
shall, chairman of the American Jewish 
Committee, said: 
{is 
_Even while Poland has been aspiring to 
liberty and independence there has been 
conducted against the Jews of that country 
the most virulent boycott the war has ever 
known, based solely on the theory of re- 
venge, the consequences of which have 
been admitted by those who engineered the 
boycott as tending to destroy the Jews finan- 
cially. If it continues it means the anni- 
hilation and extermination of the Jews of 


Poland. The same thing is going on in 
Rumania. 


A telegram received from the Hague 
branch of the Joint Distribution Com- 
mittee on December 6, reads: 


Pogrom situation grows more dangerous 
daily. Beg allied people and governments 
to enforce their warning which Poland dis- 
regards. Otherwise peaceful Jews of Po- 
land threatened with destruction. Help 
quickly. Also immediate financial assistance 
for shelterless, pillaged Jewish masses ur- 
gently needed. 


A wireless message sent on Decem- 
ber 7 by an organization of 45,000 Jew- 
ish women in Frankfort to President 
Wilson, appealing for intervention in 
Poland, specifically states that horrible 
massacres have occurred at Lemberg and 
other towns, and that the Jews there 
are undergoing medieval tortures for 
the sake of their faith. 

The National Polish Department and 
the Polish National Defence Committee 
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in the United States, in view of these 
repeated accusations, have asked the 
Jewish organizations to appoint a dele- 
gation to make up with a Polish delega- 
tion of the same number a commission 
to investigate these reports. John F. 
Smulski, of Chicago, president of the 
National Polish Department, in giving 
out this statement, adds: 


We are firm in-our belief that the com- 
mission will return with absolute and unani- 
mous denials of the pogrom stories. It 
would not be surprising if in Poland they 
did find disturbances because of economic 
conditions and disorders which follow war, 
for in Poland war still exists; but the stories 
of massacres will be absolutely disproved, 
and the animus of the Germans in setting 
them afloat will be understood. 


He also expresses the hope that, ac- 
quainting themselves at first hand with 
the state of feeling in Poland, the 
American Jewish commissioners. will 
find reasons for inducing their con- 
stituents to throw themselves into the 
campaign for a strong, independent 
Polish state as the best guarantee for 
the political and economic advancement 
of Polish Jews. 

The Jewish drive for relief funds, to 
be expended not only in eastern Europe 
but also in Palestine, is receiving splen- 
did response. A feature in this cam- 
paign is the large number of unions 
and industries that have agreed to give 
a day’s pay and profit to the cause. 


“COLLECTIVE BARGAINING 
CONCEDED” 


HE right of the workers to or- 
ganize is to be admitted and col- 
lective bargaining conceded.” ‘This was 
one of the planks in an industrial plat- 
form adopted last week at Atlantic City 
by the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce. Other resolutions adopted, as 
summarized by the New York Evening 
Post, include “resolutions urging closer 
association and cooperation between 
wage-earners, managers, and capitalists; 
suggesting the formation of representa- 
tive committees whereby each group may 
be brought into direct contact with the 
problems of the other groups, and com- 
mending to managers of all productive 
enterprises investigation of the methods 
of industrial democracy now making 
progress in both the United States and 
Great Britain with the idea of adopting 
such methods to their own business.” 
In an address before the members of 
the chamber, John D. Rockefeller, Jr., 
outlined an industrial creed which was 
received with considerable enthusiasm 
by the members. This creed, sum- 
marized, contained the following points: 


1, Labor and capital are partners, not 
enemies, and their interests are common, 
not opposed. 


2. The community is an essential party 
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to, industry and should have adequate rep- 
resentation. 


3. The purpose of industry is quite as 
much to advance social well-being as ma- 
terial well-being, and consequently the in- 
terests of the community should be care- 
fully considered, the well-being of the em- 
ployes safeguarded, management should be 
adequately recognized and capital justly com- 
pensated. 


4. Every man is entitled to an oppor- 
tunity to earn a living, to fair wages, to 
reasonable hours of work and proper work- 
ing conditions; to a decent home, to the op- 
portunity to play, to learn, to worship and 
to love, as well as to toil, and the responsi- 
bility rests as heavily upon industry as 
upon government or society, to see that these 
conditions and opportunitites prevail. 


5. Industry, efficiency and initiative, wher- 
ever found, should be encouraged and ade- 
quately rewarded, and indolence, indiffer- 
ence and restriction of production shculd be 
discountenanced. 


"6. The provision of adequate means of 
uncovering grievances and promptly adjust- 
ing them is of fundamental importance to 
the successful conduct of industry. 


7. The most potent measure in bringing 
about industrial harmony and prosperity is 
adequate representation of the parties in 
interest. 


8. The most effective structure of repre- 
sentation is that which is built from the 
bottom up, which includes all employes, and, 
starting with the election of representatives 
in each industrial plant, the formation of 
joint works’ committees, of joint district 
councils, and annual joint conferences of 
all the parties in interest in a single indus- 
trial corporation, can be extended to include 
all plants in the same industry, all industries 
in a community, in a nation, and in the 
various nations. 


9. Only as the parties in industry are 
animated by the spirit of fair play, justice 
to all and brotherhood, will any plans which 
they may mutually work out succeed. 


10. The greatest social service is ren- 
dered by the man who so cooperates in the 
organization of industry as to afford the 
largest number of men the greatest oppor- 
tunity for self-development. 


In addressing the chamber, Mr. 
Rockefeller asked what the attitude of 
the leaders of industry should be as 
they face the period of reconstruction. 


Will it be that of the stand-patters, who 
take no account of the extraordinary changes 
which have come over the face of the 
civilized world and have taken place in 
the minds of men, who say, “What has been 
and is must continue to be—with our backs 
to the wall we will fight it out along the 
old lines or go down with the ship,” who 
attempt stubbornly to resist the inevitable, 
and arming themselves to the teeth, invite 
open warfare with the other parties in 
industry? ... 


Or will it be an attitude in which I my- 
self profoundly believe, which takes cog- 
nizance of the inherent right and justice of 
the principles underlying the new order, 
which recognizes that mighty changes are 
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inevitable, many of them desirable, which 
not waiting until forced to adopt new meth- 
ods, takes the lead in calling together the 
parties in interest for a round-table con=| 
ference to be held in a spirit of justice, fail 
play and brotherhood, with a view to work 
ing out some plan of cooperation which will 
insure to all those concerned adequate rep: | 
resentation, an opportunity to earn a fair) 
wage under proper working and living | 
conditions, with such restrictions as to hours | 
as shall leave time not alone for food and |} 
sleep, but also for recreation and the devel- } 
opment of the higher things of life? 


q 
Y 
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GROWING SUPPORT FOR 

LABOR PARTY 

HE movement for an American 

labor party gained. impetus last } 
week through the endorsement by the 

Illinois State Federation of Labor of ff 
the Chicago federation’s plan for a 


_ labor party [the Survey for November’ 


30, p. 264] and through the decision of } 
the central labor bodies of Greater New 
York to hold a conference looking to-" 
ward the formation of a national labor” 
party. . 

At the Illinois convention some of 
the leading Socialists of the state op- 
posed the movement, arguing that labor 
should join with the Socialist partys 
John Walker, president of the state fed- | 
eration, pointed out the failure of past 
efforts to bring Socialists and labor 
leaders together, and the vote of the | Ne 
convention was almost unanimous in 
favor of having a labor party. i 

The part which outside organizations | | 
in sympathy with labor should play in 
the movement for a labor party was dis- 
cussed by the Central Federated Union 
of New York city. There was a strong | 
sentiment to the effect that the co- 4. 
operation of these outsiders, the brain — 
workers, would be very important in ~ 
the actual formation of a labor party, 
and their exclusion from the preliminary _ 
conference was on the ground that the © 
prime necessity was to ascertain the at-— 
titude of labor itself before proceeding | 
to the essential next step of calling in 
outside sympathizers to help in organiz~ 
ing the party. ‘- 

An absolute break with the old” 
parties, including the Socialists, was in- 
sisted on as essential at the New York © 
meeting. Radicals urged that this would 
involve the giving up of political offices - 
at present held by members of organized 
labor. 

The New York conference is to be | 
held early in January. All organized 
labor bodies of the city are asked to send — 
two delegates each, to act in conjunc-— 
tion with the delegates of the Central — 
Federated Union of New York city, the © 
Central Labor Union of Brooklyn and 
the Women’s Trade Union League. — 
Temporary officers will be elected and 
a temporary platform adopted, in prep- 
aration for a national convention to 
form an American labor party. 
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PROBLEMS OF RECONSTRUCTION 
BeocPs 
Dutton & Co. 471 pp. Price $4.00; by 
mail of the Survey $4.15. 

The editor of this book has made an ex- 
lent selection of topics and writers. He 
snot yielded to the temptation, particu- 
ly strong in such times as these, to be- 
me an economic adventist by imagining 
new heaven and a new earth. He has 
nerally kept close to reality, and each es- 
y in the work deals with some concrete 
age as it exists today. 

e reader will understand how difficult 
is, in brief space, to characterize this 
ok when he is informed that it contains 
enty-eight separate essays by as many 
erent authors, representing almost as 
any different points of view. The read- 
Ss time is economized by. a detailed ana- 
ical table of contents, in addition to a 
iefer table, and an excellent index. Space 


ap 
MERICAN 
Edited by Elisha M. Friedman. 


Il not permit a separate discussion of - 


ch essay. bi are grouped under four 
neral heads, I. The Perspective of the 
oblem; II. Efficiency in Production; III. 
djustments in Trade and Finance, and, 
. Programs, Monetary and Fiscal. They 
e written in the main by publicists and 
actical administrators rather than by 
entific students, and, while ‘subject to 
e weaknesses of essays from such sources, 
ey nevertheless gain something from the 
rectness with which each topic is ap- 
oached. There are also chapters by such 
ell-known economists as Irving Fisher, E. 
A. Seligman, E. W. Kemmerer and Fred- 
ic A. Cleveland, each writing on the 
pic of his special interest. 
The work is to be commended, first of 
l, because the authors are well selected, 
t so much for the purpose of presenting 
consistent whole as for the purpose of 
ving many Points of view presented, each 
one who is competent to present it. It 
to be criticized, if at all, because of a 
of an underlying philosophy of social 
x t. While it is nowhere specif- 
ae ed, there appears to be a gen- 
al leaning toward authoritarianism rather 
an toward liberalism. No program of con- 
suctive liberalism for the solution of the 
bor problem is presented, and there is a 
neral failure, at least on the part of 
veral authors, to realize that the dis- 
iction between democracy and autocracy 
different from the distinction between 
eralism and authoritarianism. By several 
thors that is frequently called democratic 
hich is nothing in the world but illiberalism 
authoritarianism. 
As to labor programs, which is by rn the 
eatest and most acute of all our problems 
reconstruction, it is futile to discuss it 
til one understands the underlying causes 
hich have created it, Every bad economic 
uation, without any exception whatsoever, 
‘ows out of a bad balance among a group 
economic factors which have to work 
gether. A badly balanced ration means 
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bad nourishment, a badly balanced soil 
means poor crops, a badly balanced farm, 
i. e.. a farm on which the different kinds of 
equipment do not balance one another, 
there being too much of one or too little of 
another, is an unproductive or an unprofit- 
able farm. A thousand other illustrations 
could be given. 

This principle applies to the population 
of a nation as well as to other combinations 
of factors. So long as one kind of labor 
has to work in combination with other kinds, 
and with land and tools as well, there will 
always be a possibility of a bad balance, 
and a bad balance will always produce 
bad results. The sign and symptom of an 
over-supply of one factor is that it sells at 
too low a price relatively to the others in 
the same combination, and of an under- 
supply of another factor is that it sells at 
too high a price, and can therefore pur- 
chase too large a share of the product of 
the whole combination. On the market 
where bargains are made, it always happens 
that the class which is too numerous to 
balance up with the others is economically 
weak, that is, it is at a disadvantage in the 
bargaining process, while the class which 
is too few to balance up properly with the 
others is economically strong, that is, it has 
the advantage in the bargaining process. 
But conversely, the class, which, because of 
its numbers, is economically weak is made, 
by those same numbers, strong in many 
other ways. Its voting strength and _ its 
fighting strength are great. Its numbers 
likewise give it great strength in exerting 
social pressure in various other ways. It 
is perfectly natural, therefore, that they 
who are weak in the ordinary bargaining 
process should not prize very highly the 
privilege of free bargaining in the free at- 
mosphere of the open market, and should 
turn to other fields where numbers give 
them strength. 

It would look to a liberalist as though 
the proper and ultimate solution of the 
problem would be a restoration of a proper 
balance among the different elements in the 
population, so that each class would be able 
to take good care of itself without resort- 
ing to the use of its voting or its fighting 
strength. That presents the first and most ra- 
tional of all labor programs, namely, that 
of constructive liberalism. Next in order 
comes the trade union program of collective 
bargaining, under which those laborers who, 
because of their numbers, are unable to bar- 
gain advantageously as individuals, gain 
bargaining strength by bargaining in groups. 
The indispensable man can generally get 
what he wants and needs no help in the 
bargaining process. But where there is an 
over-supply of labor, no individual laborer 
is indispensable. Therefore he can not dic- 
tate terms, but must accept what is offered. 
His group, however, is indispensable, and if 
all its members can act as a unit, the in- 
dispensableness of the unit gives them great 
bargaining power. 
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Somewhat more extreme and less rational 
is the socialistic or voting program under 
which the whole bargaining program is re- 
pudiated and laborers are to rely wholly 
upon their voting strength to control the 
state and use it to assure their own pros- 
perity. The extreme of radicalism and ir- 
rationality is found in the Bolshevist pro- 
gram of repudiating both bargaining and 
voting and resorting to fighting or the use 
of the physical force which their numbers 
give them to secure for themselves the fruits 
of the industry, thrift and enterprise of the 
whoie industrial society. 

Which of these programs is adopted in 
any situation depends upon how great the 
disproportion is among the various industrial 
groups. When there is no disproportion at 
all, each group is able to take care of itself 
as well as any other group by the process 
of making voluntary agreements in a free 
and open market. Where there is a mild dis- 
proportion, and where in consequence the 
laborers are at only a slight disadvantage 
in the bargaining process, this disadvantage 
can usually be overcome by the simple 
method of collective bargaining. Where the 
disproportion and the disadvantage are 
greater, collective bargaining does not seem 
sufficient to overcome the disadvantage. In 
such a case, laborers are easily persuaded to 
use their voting strength to control the state 
and use it as an engine of authority and 
compulsion to give them what they could not 
get by the processes of voluntary agreement 
among free citizens. In more extreme cases, 
where even the slow processes of state action 
promise to furnish relief at a point too far 
distant in the future to satisfy the laborers, 
they are easily persuaded to go the last 
extreme and take by force of numbers what- 
ever is in sight. 

The ninth essay in the volume before us, 
on Capital, Labor and the State, considers 
only the second and third of these pro- 
grams, with an apparent preference for the 
third. The second is the program of the 
American Federation of Labor, the third is 
that of the sub-committee which has been fre- 
quently referred to in this country as the 
spokesmen of thé British Labour Party. The 
attitude of the American labor unions is 
definitely regarded (pages 167-8) as con- 
servative, as less advanced than that of the 
British Labour Party. By the same token, the 
program of the British Labour Party is more 
conservative and less “advanced” than that 
of the Russian Bolsheviki. As a matter of 
fact, all these differences grow out of the 
difference in the conditions mentioned above. 
The American laborers have less to correct 
than the British, and the British less than 
the Russian. More drastic methods of correc- 
tion are the natural though not necessarily 
the rational policies where there are greater 
disadvantages to be overcome. 

Obviously, the rational and ultimate solu- 
tion is to restore the occupational balance of 
the population, so that every laborer can 
bargain as advantageously as anybody else. 
Then collective bargaining, instead of a 
means of defense, becomes a means of ex- 
tortion, as it has almost become in some 
trades during the war just ended, and will 
not long be tolerated. Then controlling the 
state and using its power of compulsion in 
the interest of a class becomes, instead of a 
means of correcting the disadvantage under 
which laborers bargain on the market, a 
means by which the strong add to their 
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strength. In short, it becomes like protec- 
tionism a means of plunder. Using the 
physical strength which numbers give to 
take directly what is wanted becomes, instead 
of a means of making up for economic weak- 
ness, the most vulgar kind of piracy, differ- 
ing in no essential respect from the Prussian 
lust for conquest. 

A work which pretends to discuss the 
principal problems in reconstruction and 
gives no place to such a rational and con- 
structive labor program as this can not, to 
say the least, be regarded as a complete 
treatise, which, of course, the work before us 
does not pretend to be. Something might, at 
least, have been said on the restriction of im- 
migration, which ‘is the obvious way to be- 
gin with any kind of a constructive labor 
program. 

The tendency to make use of the authority 
and compulsory power of the state to help 
one to get what one has failed to get in the 
ordinary processes of voluntary agreement 
among free citizens is by no means confined 
to laboring men. Protectionists have used it, 
farmers tried to use it in the seventies, 
eighties and early nineties, when there was 
a disproportionate number of farmers. Re- 
cently, since they have been prospering by the 
ordinary processes not they, but the consum- 
ers, have been calling upon the state for help. 
Employers used it in England after the 
black death when they rather than the la- 
borers were at a disadvantage in bargaining. 

Ridiculously enough this tendency is called 
democratic. The sovereign citizen is here, 
says Secretary Lane in the introduction to 
the work before us. As an item of news this 
is a hundred years behind the times. The 
sovereign citizen has been here for a long 
time. What he is now trying to do is to use 
the compulsory power of the state to get 
something for himself which he could not get 
by voluntary agreement with other sovereign 
citizens. A state under which the majority 
exercises a great deal of authority over the 
individual, is neither more nor less demo- 
cratic than one which refrains from doing 
$0; it is simply less liberal. It is unwilling 
to trust the people with liberty; it prefers 
to trust the majority with authority. The 
government of a body of students is au- 
tocratic when it is ruled by a dean, it is 
democratic when it is ruled by the students 
themselves, by the method of voting. If the 
dean prescribes courses of study and many 
rules for the control of the individual, his 
rule is illiberal. If he allows each student 
to elect his own course of study, and comport 
himself largely according to his own incli- 
nation and interest, his rule is liberal. If 
the student body prescribes many regulations, 
its rule is democratic but illiberal. If it pre- 
scribes few such regulations, its rule is not 
less democratic, it is simply more liberal. 
Aside from the initiative and referendum, 
nothing has been done in recent years to 
make government more democratic. Many 
things have been done, and more are pro- 
posed, to make it less liberal. 

The general tendency of the book before 
us is to support an illiberal or authoritarian 
policy, sometimes, as foreshadowed in Sec- 
retary Lane’s preliminary essay, assuming 
that it is supporting a democratic policy. 
This indicates a much greater Prussianiza- 
tion of the American mind than most of us 
had thought possible. The outstanding char- 
acteristic of Prussianism is not autocracy, but 
illiberalism. 
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Aside from these failures to formulate a 
general underlying philosophy for a pro- 
gram of construction, the work is excellent. 
The essays are written by experts who un- 
derstand thoroughly the special topics which 
they treat, even if they do not always see 
their relation to the whole problem. 

T. N. CARVER. 


PREPARING FOR ‘WOMANHOOD 

By Dr. Edith B. Lowry. Forbes & Co., 

Chicago. 175 pp. Price $1; by mail of 

the Survey $1.08. 

How To ENLIGHTEN OuR CHILDREN 

By Mary Scharlieb. Fleming H. Revell 

Co. 192 pp. Price $1; by mail of the 

Survey $1.08. 

In this time of individual and various 
opinions on the problems of social. hygiene, 
not the least of which is sex education, any 
criticism of books on this subject should be 
carefully indicated as personal expression 
of opinion. Hence the review that follows 


THE GOAL AND THE 
WAY 


By John Oxenham* 


HE future fies 

With those whose eyes 
Are wide to the necessities, 
And wider still 
With fervent will, 
To all the ‘possibilities. 


Times big with fate 

Our wills await 

If we be ripe to occupy; 

If we be bold 

To seize and hold 

This new-born soul of liberty. 


And every man 

Not only can, 

But must the great occasion seize. 
Never again 

Will he attain 


Such wondrous opportunities. 


Be strong! Be true! 

Claim your soul’s due! 

Let no man rob you of the prize! 

The goal is near 

The way is clear, 

Who falta now shames God and 
ies 


1From THE VISION SPLENDID. 
George H. Doran Co. 


is written, if the editor please, in the first 
person singular. 

Concerning both books I think it should 
be recalled that they are not the only pub- 
lications on this subject by these authors. 
This fact serves to explain what would 
otherwise be, I consider, grave omissions. 
For instance, Dr. Lowry’s book is silent at 
what is perhaps the vital point in the prob- 
lem of sex education, namely, paternity. Dr. 
Scharlieb omits from her volume all refer- 
ence to ideals, social and moral, which cer- 
tainly find place in a total process of “en- 
lightening” the younger generation. For 
the authors’ views on these points, doubtless 
their other volumes must be consulted. 

Dr. Lowry addresses the “average girl” 
and expresses her message, so far as it goes, 
in an interesting and practical fashion. Per- 
haps Dr. Lowry’s opinion of what consti- 
tutes the “average girl” seems to some of 
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' of interest and taste which are constan' 
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us a bit limited. Perhaps after all this s: 
“average girl” is still romantic enoug | 
keep i in the recesses of her soul a Hope C 
in which she stores up health, recreati¢ 
personal appearance, skill in home-maki 
right selection of friends and helpfulne 
our great grandmothers stored up fine lip 
and lavender. The fact that the origin} 
fairy of the Hope Chest legend died hop 
less, sorrowful and alone, after many ye; 
of work and waiting, is perhaps a blightit 
item which should not be emphasized in ¢ 
parable. 
One .is tempted to question, too, howl 
overworked and underpaid girl is going 
secure all this recreation so wisely set fo 
for her, but again, perhaps, the overwork 
and underpaid girl is not included in D 
Lowry’s ideal of the average. = 
It is with a sense of relief that one 
to Dr, Scharlieb’s book. This book, 
dressed: primarily to parents, could not co 
ceivably do any damage should the childr 
find it upon the mother’s table. It attemp 
a specific task and does it successfully. Thi 
task is to present quite simply informatio 
on the physical facts of life and reprodu 
tion which the parents of the previous ge 
eration, and too many in this genera io 
find difficulty in conveying to their childre 
The whole volume is unsentimental, 
cific, concrete, and sensible. It Suri 
the basis of intelligence on which to 

the superstructure of ideals. 
GERTRUDE SEYMO 


SociaL ANTAGONISMS } 
By Arland D. Weeks. A. C. McClurg 
Co. 142 pp. Price $.60; by mail of ¢ 
SurvEY $.68. ; 
This is one of the volumes in the Nation 

Social Science series, edited by Frank 

McVey, which seeks “to furnish for 

men and women a brief but essentially 

and sound discussion of present-day qu 
tions.’ The author is professor of educ 

tion in the North Dakota Agricultural C 

lege. (ae 

What to call the book was decided—so ¢ 

editor tells us—only after “a good deal 

discussion.” “Individual and intra-indiy: 
ual antagonisms” might give a clearer idk 
however, than “social.” Professor Weeks. 
interested, as a psychologist, in the conf 


going on among human beings in their 
lations to one another, and within 
individual, in his relations td the rest’ of 
universe and to himself, He explains 
purpose in the preface: “The strain of 
justment, from the presence of antagonis 
between individual and society, is an 
known fact. Moreover, there are within 
individual himself discords sufficiently m 
tifying. It is hoped that this book may h 
people, for the sake of happiness, to 
stand themselves a little better in 
situations of every-day experience.” 

From this point of view Profe: 
Weeks has put down his reflections on 
tensions and adjustments connected 
buying and selling, choosing an occupati 
and earning a living and spending what 
earned; on the conflict between feelin 
thought, between truth and fancy, in @ 
same person—a confusion of mind which 
increased by the practice of telling childr 
myths as if they were facts; and on ma 
other things,—all within the compass of 
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1 pages. The book reads more like a 
ction of favorite observations than an 
red development of any one subject, 
the casual reader finds himself fre- 
tly looking back to the preface to re- 
| his memory as to what was announced 
he unifying idea. It is obvious, how- 
, that the writer has been interested in 
‘taining and formulating these thoughts, 
there can be no doubt that they will 
be interesting to others. This, for ex- 
le: 

t is hard to imagine how hostile, stoi- 
and altogether unfinished might be our 
i] dealings if buying and selling had not 
jthed off corners. People have been dis- 
ned into fairly agreeable habits through 
relationships of commerce.” Or these: 
pught collides with emotions and feelings 
p into other feelings. ... If emotions 
, better directed during childhood, the 
ridual at maturity would less often find 
ng and thought at variance. 

Suriosity was at first directed mainly 
ve heavens and to philosophy and the- 
y; always the learned man was dealing 
remote things. Later came the studying 
atural forces and organisms, and still 
‘comes the finding out about one’s neigh- 

Hail social science.” 
LitAn BRANDT. 


TWENTIETH CENTURY CRUSADE 

r Lyman Abbott. Macmillan Co. 110 
. Price $.60; by mail of the Survey 
56. 

r. Abbott continues in this series of let- 
to sufferers by the war his long sus- 
d and widely appreciated function of 
idly counselor and pastoral adviser to 
readers. His has been a pastorate of 
»en and the printed page far wider than 
parish or pulpit could have been. Scrip- 
exposition and application, personal ex- 
‘nce and observation, spiritual and so- 
appeal and the interpretation of current 
ry in the light of the eternities, past and 
re, characterize this little volume. 
1e of its interesting features is his rapid 
ey of the events of world-wide signifi- 
e that have occurred during the long 
| of his life from 1835 to the present day. 
eighty years or more are long enough 
ridge temporary depressions by the hope 
ne centuries. His confidence for the fu- 
as inspired by the hope he has gathered 
1 the past is well expressed in these 
ds: “He who looks back only four years 
find in those four years food for his 
yts and discouragements. But he who 
s back a hundred years must have a 
t genius for pessimism if he can doubt 
yhat direction’ the unseen forces are car- 
g the human race.” 

G. T. 


- WomMaAN CITIZEN, A PROBLEM IN EDUCA- 
ON 


y Horace A. Hollister. D. Appleton & 


» 308 pp. Price $1.70; by mail of the 
IRVEY $1.85. 

is an encouraging sign of what many 
sve to be the growing reflective quality 
ur national life that the baffling problems 
‘econstruction after the world war are 
1 now engrossing the attention of thought- 
men and women. Professor Hollister’s 
¢ represents a liberal and temperate dis- 
ion of the part women must play in up- 
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NEGRO PROBLEMS AND PROGRESS 
A Brief Bibliography 
By William Anthony Aery 


PUBLICATION SECRETARY, HAMPTON INSTITUTE 


IpzAs on EpucaTion: Hampton Institute, Hampton, Virginia. 8 cents. 


Excerpts from writings and addresses of General S. C. Armstrong that outline 
clearly “the Hampton idea of education.” 


Necro YEAR Book: Edited by Monroe N. Work. Tuskegee Institute, Ala. 35 cents. 
Excellent compendium of up-to-date statistics on Negro progress. 


Tue Human Way: Edited by James E. McCulloch. Southern Sociological Con- 
gress, McLachlen Building, Washington, D. C. Revised Edition, 75 cents. 


Shows what some of the best Southerners are thinking and doing. 


Tue Necro’s Procress: Edited by J. P. Lichtenberger. American Academy of 
Political and Social Science. Philadelphia. $1.00. 


Valuable handbook of information prepared by men and women possessing 
intimate knowledge of the race. problem. 


PreseNT Forces In Necro Progress AND Necro Lire IN THE SoutH: By W. D. 


Weatherford. Association Press, New York. 50 cents each. 
Interesting interpretations of the race problem by a Southern white leader. 


SamurL CuHapmMan Armstronc: A Biographical Study. By Edith Armstrong 
Talbot. Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.50. 


A vivid description of General Armstrong’s life and character and outline of 
Hampton's work. 


Booker T. WasHincton—Builder of a Civilization. By Emmett J. Scott and 
Lyman Beecher Stowe. Doubleday, Page & Co., New York. $2.00. 


Gives the story of the fruition of Booker Washington's life. 


EpucatTion For Lire: . The Story of Hampton Institute. By Francis G. Peabody. 
Doubleday, Page & Co., New York. $2.50. 
A contribution to the celebration of the school’s fiftieth anniversary. Contains 
interesting and valuable appendices. Illustrated. 


FoLLowING THE CoLtor Ling: By Ray Stannard Baker. Doubleday, Page & Co. 


A most readable account of some present-day conditions in the South. 


Up FRoM Savery, THE Man Fartuest Down, and My Larcer Epucation. By 
Booker T. Washington. Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.50 each. 


Souts or Brack Fork and QUEST OF THE SILvER FLEECE: By W. E. B. Dubois. 
McClurg, Chicago. $1.20 and $1.35. 


Lire AND Work oF PAuL LAurENcE Dunzar: By Lida Keck Wigeins. JL. Nich- 
ols & Co., Memphis, Tenn. $1.75. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF AN EX-CoLorED Man: By James Weldon Johnson. Sherman, 
French & Co., Boston. $1.20. 


Firty YEARS AND OTHER Poems: By James Weldon Johnson. Cornhill Publish- 


ing Co., Boston. $1.25. 


“Exhibits almost every style of writing in which the Negro has essayed to 
express himself.” Introduction by Brander Matthews. 


History oF THE AMERICAN Necro: By Benjamin G. Brawley. Macmillan, New 


York. $1.25. 
Short, readable text-book. 
THe Necro 1n LITERATURE AND ART: 
York. $1.35. 
“Well written, brief, and keeps to the theme.” 


By Benjamin G. Brawley. Duffield, New 


NEGRO EDUCATION : A Study of the Private and Higher Schools for Colored Peo- 
ple in the United States: By ae Jesse Jones. U. S. Bureau of Edu- 
cation, Washington, D. C. $2.25 


Two-volume report prepared for aie, U. S. Bureau of Education in cooperation 
with the Phelps-Stokes Fund. States clearly the educational problems of the 
12,000,000 colored people living in the United States. 


_ THe Economic VALUE oF Necro Epucation: Chamber of Commerce of the United 


States of America, Washington, D. C. Pamphlet. Free. 


Tue SouTHERN WorRKMAN MONTHLY: 
subscription, $1.00. 


Furnishes accurate and up-to-date information on the Negro and his problems. 


Hampton Institute, Hampton, Va. Annual 
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building a new world. The keynote of the 
work is sounded in the words: 

“Not least among these problems [of re- 
construction] will be that of woman’s place 
in the industries and her social and political 
status. . . . Undoubtedly women are fac- 
ing the most critical situation in the entire 
course of social evolution. To them the 
summons is to meet this crisis, to study well 
the elements involved in this swiftly chang- 
ing situation; to do all this in the light of 
their instincts, their powers, their resources 
through education.” 

Believing as he does that the greatest 
outcome of the war will be a “new discovery 

. of democracy,” the author proves true 
to that conviction by according to women 
the widest opportunity, not alone for the 
development of their powers, but for the 
fullest participation in the social, economic 
and political life of the community. In one 
of the ablest chapters of the book, Woman 
as an Industrial Worker, he squarely faces 
the question as to how the fundamental 
principle of democracy, the right of the in- 
dividual to “life, liberty and the pursuit of 
happiness,” can be realized in a world in- 
dustrially organized as at present. And he 
concludes that such realization can never 
come about “as long as the individual who 
labors is subject to the same economic rule 
of supply and demand as any commodity on 
the market.” 

The remedies lie, in his opinion, in “a 
more equitable division of profits produced 
by labor,” and “the preparation of woman, 
through education, for the doing of a larger 
number of modified tasks coming within her 
capabilities.” To make the necessary pro- 
visions for securing to women wholesome 
recreation and better educational facilities, 
the author is in favor of “deducting from 
the profits of industries a larger percentage” 
for these ends, on the ground that “promoters 
of business and industries have withheld tco 
much of their net earnings from the educa- 
tional budget of the state and the nation.” 
This suggests a somewhat similar provision 
in the liberal program of the British Labour 
Party. 

But, while welcoming women to the fullest 
sharing of the opportunities and responsibili- 
ties of the common life, Professor Hollister 
clearly regards the work of the mother in 
the home as one of the greatest social con- 
tributions of women. How to give woman 
“all the power and influence she may need 
in her efforts to preserve the integrity of 
the home,” is to him a crucial question. 
His own answer to that question would seem 
to be: educate the woman “for the obliga- 
tions and privileges of citizenship in a real 
democracy;” train her for an _ honorable 
career; but help her to see that her real in- 
terest does not “consist in the number of 
lines that draw from the home to the outside 
world, but in the multitude of avenues by 
which she may bring the best from the 
world without to illuminate the home.” 

Altogether this broad-minded study is a 
sincere contribution to the vexed problem of 
woman’s larger social life and the education 
which shall fit her therefor. 

WILLYSTINE GOODSELL. 
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Turow Puysic To THE Docs 
By George and Alice Hayden. George H. 
Doran Co. 80 pp. Price $1.00; by mail 
of the SurvEY $1.06. 


A useful handbook on the avoidance and 
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cure of constipation. The authors lay spe- 
cial emphasis on the need for a larger amount 
of cellulose in the diet than is present in 
that of the average person and suggest how 
habits conducive to a normal functioning 
may be acquired. 

R. E. 


—followed by this 


T his for a few minutes 


Diet AND HEALTH wiTH Key TO CALORIES 
By Lulu Hunt Peters. Reilly and Britton 
Co. 105 pp. Price $1; by mail of the 
SurvEY $1.08. 

Wit and cleverness are two valuable as- 
sets in the popularization of instruction, and 
Dr. Peters uses both to good advantage in 
this book. Much of the text is entertaining, 
and throughout the book are clever head- 
ings and side explanations, and irresistibly 
expressive illustrations which make you wish 
to undertake immediately whatever is being 
especially advocated. 

The title of the book does not seem to 
give a true impression of the limitations of 
its discussion, and it is strange that this is 
so, for but few subjects arouse as much 
immediate popular interest as discussion of 
how to lose excessive weight or excessive 
thinness. The book deals almost entirely 
with this phase of “diet and health.” 

If you wish to bring your weight more 
closely to the advocated average, the many 
suggestions in this book should prove help- 
ful to you. Even if you are not in immediate 
need of its advice, it warrants your attention 
because of its entertaining features. 

Emma A. WINSLOW. 


Recommended forms of exercise: Sweeping 
the doorstep and aesthetic dancing 


READINGS IN INDUSTRIAL SOCIETY 

By Leon Carroll Marshall. University of 

Chicago Press. 1082 pp. Price $3.50; by 

mail of the Survey $3.80. 

Readings in Industrial Society is an at- 
tempt to cover the entire field of industrial 
economics by means of illustrative selections 
from the writings of experts. It is an am- 
bitious project and the result is a reference 
book of considerable value. The fifteen 
chapters are divided into two parts. Part 
one is introductory and historical. Part two, 
which constitutes the bulk of the volume, is 
entitled Some Outstanding Features of Mod- 
ern Industrial Society. 

Part one sets forth the essential problems 
in economic discussion, reviews medieval in- 
dustrialism and discusses the rise of capi- 
talism. Part two is a discussion of modern 
problems, including money and credit, the 
wage system, distribution of wealth, control 
of industrial activities, competition, private 
property and social control. 

On all of these and other subjects there is 
presented a remarkable array of facts, opin- 
ion and argument, mostly from English and 
American authorities. For the most part the 
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women who are preeminent in their fiell 
and include some of the latest discussions} 
the several topics. In some cases this is ¥ 
true, however. 


one volume the treatment of each subject 
necessarily brief, and in some cases unfort 
nately so. The book will be of great val 
to all who do not have time or op 
tunity for deep study of the whole field 
industrial organization. One need not, 
ever, go so far as to agree with the 
lisher’s note which states that the book “4 
nishes a foundation for a thorough und 
standing and intelligent handling of ind 

trial questions.” 


HEALTHFUL SCHOOLS. ik 
By May Ayres, Jesse F. Williams. : 
Thomas D. Wood. Houghton Mifflin | 


292 pp. Price $1.50; by mail of the Se 
VEY $1.65. 
The theme of this book is health 


schools, but the authors are interested © 
healthy children. It is only a few mont 
since one of them, introduced to an audie 
of school superintendents as a speaker | 
health, was compelled to gaze at the dep 
ing backs of half his listeners while 
waited for order to restore itself. Profess 
Wood did not fail to seize the occasio 
“I am not unaccustomed,” he said, “to 
people get up and leave when I am 
nounced. Long ago I ceased to regard 
as a personal slight. It is a confession | 
incompetence from my hearers. Only tho 
are uninterested in health who do not 
what health is and how it is obtained. 
day American education will be ashamed | 
itself for not caring whether the vesse 
into which it pours its assorted offerings 
strong enough to withstand the process.” 

If I have not quoted Professor Wood cc 
rectly I have merely used other words 
his meaning, The present volume, whi 
is one of the Riverside Textbooks in Ed 
cation edited by Ellwood P. Cubberley, 2 
tempts to treat as a whole two aspects 
school hygiene: the provision of health 
physical environment for school childre 
and the conduct of healthful school acti 
ties. It discusses the schoolhouse site, 
building, the rooms and their equipmet 
lighting, heat and ventilation, water suppl 
protection from fire, keeping the schoolhou 
and toilets clean. Under the second aspect 
deals with medical inspection, physical tr 
ing and recreation, schoo] feeding and 
treatment of exceptional children by 
methods as open-air schools and fresh-a 
classes. The book aims to be eminently pra 
tical and contains over a score of illustr 
tions to enforce its points. The undoubt 
authority of the authors makes it a trus 
worthy and valuable guide. 

W. D. 


GERMAN LiBeRTY AUTHORS ; 
By Warren Washburn Florer. wn 
G. Badger. 109 pp. Price $1.00; 
mail of the Survey $1.07. 
This book is not, as might be inferrs 

from the title, a review of German 1 

tarian or revolutionary literature; it 

not contain studies even of the writings 
writers that have most influenced the 
opment of democracy in Germany. The fir 
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Bauscilomb 


Balopticon 
HE PERFECT SYEREOPTICON 


Invaluable for pur- 
poses of entertainment 
and instruction —an 
ideal projection lantern 
for Church or Sunday 
School. Models for 
either lantern slides or 
opaque objects 
(post cards, photo 
prints, specimens, 
etc.), or both. 
Equipped with the 
new gas-filled Maz- 
da Lamp, abso- 
lutely automatic. 

— _ Because of the 
demands made upon our resources for some of 
the government’s most i, pony military needs, 
we are unable to make Balopticon deliveries for 
the present. While proud te be of-service in 
this world crisis, we shall expect to serve our 
other patrons even more efficiently than before 
when the world is again at peace. 


BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO. 
528 St. Paul Street, Rochester, N. Y. 


New York Chicago Washington San Franolseo 


Leading American Makers of Microscopes, Projection 
Apparatus (Balopticons), Photographic and Orphthalmio 
Lenses, Binoculars, Range Finders, Gun Sights, Search- 
light Reflectors and Other High Grade Optical Products. 
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ay, on The Spirit of 1776 and Schiller’s reward a more exhaustive search for the 
mception of Liberty, fulfils its object “to reflection of that great period in his writings 
phasize the necessity of making our chil- than Professor Florer has attempted. 

mm acquainted, not only with the dry facts The rest of the book consists of sympa- 
history, but also with the spirit of the . thetic papers on Gustav Frenssen and Her- 
| struggles of our forefathers, especially man Sudermann, with a not very enlight- 
» the liberty of thought,” but does no real ening study of The Attitude of the Modern 
tice to the theme chosen. If, as the au- German Novelists Toward Religion. That 
ir asserts, “we have but little material Frenssen and Sudermann should be singled 
ich bespeaks Schiller’s interest in these out as “liberty authors” can only be ex- 
“reaching movements”—the conflicts in plained by the need of the publishers for a 
gland, the critical period of the United title commanding attention. Both have tried 
tes, the conditions in Poland and the to show the German people their social, 
snch revolution—then he should have mental and moral condition as they them- 
sen another author for his thesis. selves saw it; but so have scores of other 
Sut the events of these days, and the Jast- contemporary German writers, most of them 
‘ popularity of Schiller among the great less and some of them equally eminent. 
sses of the German people, would amply B. L. 


COST OF LIVING caring for about a thousand more cases than 
R: thank f rit was found necessary to send there. 
Reta saris fc thar Ouieruber 4 There is no doubt that preventive meas- THE JOURNAL OF 


the facts brought out in our report on war- res carried out by the department were 

e changes Aart cost of i a) It may esponsible for much of the success in check- HOME ECONOMICS 
worth calling to your attention, however, i so quickly the spread of the influenza 
t no average increase in the price of shel- 12 Detroit. 

such as you quote at 17.65 per cent was [Detroit Bureau of Governmental Research, 
nd in our investigation. Rent increases Inc.] 


The professional Jour- 
nal of the American Home 


wed a very wide range; 15 per cent was Detroit, Mich. Economics Association. 
ieved to be a fair average to use in com- F. B. Hocan. Nera to the interests 
ing the total increase in the cost of living ,, : . of the home. 
the country as a whole. The 17.65 per HOME SERVICE” FOR “CHARITY” No progressive house- 
t referred to indicates the proportion rent To THE Eprror: At the Demobilization keeper teacher. dieeiti 
of the budget of the average American conference in New York city, November 29 Per, r, auetitian, 
nily. and 30, fears were expressed that after the nurse, Or social worker 
Marcaret Laomis STECKER. war the Red Cross would extend its home should be without this 
ational Industrial Conference Board] re to civilian families and oust organized Journal. 
3oston, Mass. : charity. : i 
} Organized charity is trying just now to Issued monthly ; sub 
HOOLS FOR HEALTH CENTERS lose its name. Could the Charity Organiza- scription price $2.00 a 
Co THE Eprror: During the recent epi- tion Societies and the Associated Charities year ; $,25 a copy. For- 
nic of Spanish influenza, Detroit, obeyed call themselves Home Service Societies, and | eign postage $.35;° Cana- 
governor's orders closing churches, the- srk singe va he pian Re dian $.20. 

‘ Sher ices iT ed Cross Ho rvice, h as the New 4 " 
ane vane _ re pantie Shane ae York Charity Organization Society does with _With a yearly subscrip- 
partment of Health a vigorous and ef- the Association for Improving the Condition tion to the weekly Sur- 
tive campaign riot only to prevent the °f the Poor? vey ($4), $4.75 for the 
ead of the disease but also to prevent I do not myself much care whether the combination. 


control is from Washington or local if the 
service is good. In very many communities u E TALLY 
the Red Cross Home Service is the only in- American Home Economics Association 
telligent family service, and should persist. 1211 Cathedral Street - Baltimore, Md. 
Where there is a good charity organization 
society, I believe the Red Cross is wise 
enough and well disposed enough to dele- 
gate or to share control. There are difficul- 
ties, but are they insuperable? 

I covet the name “home service” for or- 


alities among those who had already 
tracted it. 

Che city was districted by the health com- 
ssioner, each school being used as a cen- 
. Teachers working under the super- 
ion of the principal of each school made 
house-to-house canvass to ascertain the 
mber of cases already existing, what meas- 
s of relief were needed in each case and 
o to instruct citizens in preventive meas- 


The Society of Friends 


s. Nurses assigned to each district vis- are nine § Bed I ra be willing to (QUAKERS) 
Ptihatiteachers. ave organized charity disappear as a name 
Bmp of the Health eee cnt, gave if it remained in spirit. BOOKS at: 144 East 20th Street, New York; 
dical care in cases where no doctor had . FREDERIC ALMY. Friends Book Store, Richmond, Ind. 
viously been called in. [Secretary Charity Organization Society.] einer up tie th 4 ; 
n four days more than 1,600 S cage Buffalo. School es makatea hice oa 
i luntarily) had visited about ae at Speak: 
sary Otte oko on 15,647 cases. RUSSIA UNCENSORED land, Ind.; Plainfield, Ind. 
these, 434 were cases where medical To THe Eprror: Conscience at the Bar COLLEGES at: Haverford, Pa.; Guilford 
, food and other measures of relief [the Survey for November 9] is such a vital College N. C.; Wilmington, Ohio; 
re needed and in 131 instances patients and unique article that I feel it should be Earlham, Ind.; Oskalooes, lows} 
re removed to the hospitals for treat- put into pamphlet form in order that it Wichita, Kans.; Central City, Neb. 
nt. might reach a larger group of people. It’s Newberg, Ore.; Whittier, Calif, 
At any time during the epidemic the certainly a worth-while presentation of both 
alth Department was prepared to deal sides of a momentous question. : Information at Mt. Kiseo, M. Y. 
wh many more cases should the need arise. But there is another matter that I wish 


-rovision was made at the hospitals for to call the attention of the Survey to. The 
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WILLIAM H. STEWART 
215 Fourth Avenue 
New York 


The 
Presbyterian 
Banner 


(Oldest religious paper in America; 
founded 1814) 


Maintains all the different 
departments of a First Class 
Weekly Religious Journal. 


ITS EDITORIALS 


Discuss all the great ques- 
tions that concern the Physi- 
cal, Mental, Moral and Religi- 
ous Welfare of Men. 


ITS CURRENT EVENTS 


Comprise Concise and Com- 
prehensive Sketches of all 
Great World Movements. 


IN ITS CONTRIBUTORS’ 
. DEPARTMENT 


Are found the best thoughts 
of many of our Ablest Teach- 
ers, with excellent short and 
serial stories and helpful Wom- 

‘an and Home Suggestions. 


LATEST NEWS OF THE 
WORK OF OUR 
CHURCH AT HOME 
AND ABROAD 


Subscription price $2.50 per year. 
New subscribers sending $2.50 will 
receive a copy of the book entitled: 
“Jesus Christ, the Unique Revealer of 
God” in addition to 52 numbers of 
The Banner. 


Send for free sample copies. 


The Presbyterian Banner 


119 FEDERAL STREET, WN. §. 
PITTSBURGH, PENN. 
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great soviet government of Russia is now 
more than a year old. Yet, if I am not 
mistaken, I have not seen in the pages of 
the Survey a thoroughgoing and compre- 
hensive article dealing with it. This seems 
to me very unfortunate. A paper that has 
done so much in field of social progress— 
one that has been so thorough and scien- 
tific in its attitude toward all great indus- 
trial and social struggles—couJd have ren- 
dered an unusual service to mankind in 
giving an unprejudiced, first-hand analysis 
of the Bolsheviki. 

When I recall how, at Youngstown, Ohio, 
Everett, Wash., and a score of other places, 
the SuRvEY has been so serviceable in clear- 
ing up the haze that the daily press throws 
around great social and industrial strug- 
gles, I am only sorry that it has not found 
it possible to do the same in regard to 
the situation in Russia. And is it too much 
to hope that in the near future some mem- 
ber of the staff will get in touch with 


the situation and give us a thoroughgoing — 


and sympathetic analysis of the Bolshevik 
movement in the great Russian republic? 

Besides, many of us are not satisfied with 
the press news we get from Siberia and 
Finland. So here’s hoping that some one 
who is not “shy” of the “Red Flag” will 
discover and give us the truth about the 
East Front, as the editor and others have 
so splendidly done in regard to the West 
Front. 

J. CoyincTon COLEMAN. 

Calif. 


CZECHOSLOVAKS IN RUSSIA 


To THE Epitor: Professor Miller’s splen- 
did articles on the Czechoslovak nation have 
been most timely and informing. On one 
point, however, they are strangely silent: 
Why are the Czchoslovaks fighting the Rus- 
sians? 

It is not necessary to outline here the 
manner in which the Czechoslovaks are be- 
ing used by propertied advocates of counter- 
revolution as tools against the Bolsheviki 
and the Soviets. Such organs as the Na- 
tion and the London Nation have kept us 
well informed. But it does seem timely to 
ask the undoubtedly democratic spokesman 
of a newly liberated nation for an explana- 
tion of the disquieting events in Russia. 
Why should these advantages of self-de- 
termination interfere with this right for 
the Russians? 

Either a number of our most worthy 
journals are misinformed, or else the es- 
cutcheon of the Czechoslovaks may bear 
shameful stains early in its existence. Will 
not Professor Miller favor us with a full 
explanation? 


Kerman, 


SEDLEY H. PHINNEY. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


To THE Epiror: All I can say is that 
all reports that come from Russia are un- 
certain, so that I am not willing to commit 
myself with regard to them. This I do 
know, that President Masaryk laid upon the 
soldiers very strongly the obligation that 
they should not interfere with local poli- 
tics and should leave Russia as quietly as 
possible under an agreement of non-inter- 
ference by the then Bolshevik authorities. 
They tried to carry out this injunction but 
soon encountered very serious obstacles in 
attacks by the Bolsheviks and, being human, 
I can only presume, they probably acted 
much as other humans would have done 
under the same conditions. 

I know that in one place the inhabitants 
of Siberia tried to persuade the Czecho- 
slovaks to accept Siberia as their country 
and they refused to consider it. This ex- 
pedition through Russia and Siberia by 
these troops, who were the sole military 
power over great areas, is the first time 
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in history that what was virtually a con/ 
quering army has refused to possess itself 
of the land which it might have had by 
right of conquest. 

Nor must it be forgotten that there y 
no external authority in this Czechosloy 
army, and the miracle is not that the m 
in certain places came into conflict with tl 
Bolsheviks but that they maintained 
cipline and exercised such marvelous 
straint. 

Washington, D. C. HA: Mier, | 

FRIENDS OF MID-EUROPE — 

To THE Epiror: The widely circulated 
press reports given out by Elliot S. Norton 
last week that the Mid-European Uni 
was disbanded and its place being taken 
a New York organization is maliciously and 
absolutely false. An ulterior purpose is 
behind this lie which it is.not my purpoe 
to discuss now. 

The~Mid-European Union is very much 
alive; at a full meeting of the delegates 
on December 6, it was unanimously agr 
that there never was a time in which 
unicn was more needed than at present. O} 
of the reasons for forming the union w 
its military value. The war is now ové 
and nothing would please me better th 
to return to academic quiet, but I am con- 
vinced that the job is just begun. % 

Some specific reasons for continuing the 
Mid-European Union are: first, Presid 
Masaryk was personally very anxious 1 
have it continued in its present form will 
the anticipation that help would be fo 
coming from our American friends; seco 
all the members of the union are ve 
anxious for its continuance; third, there a1 
very specific tasks for it to perform 
well as the assurance of many others 
will arise in the process of time. q 

The relation between the Mid-Europeai 
Union and the government is most cordial, 
and with one important department I am i 
constant cooperation. i 

There has been organized in Chicag 
“American Friends of the New Middh 
Europe,” and there is in process of forma 
tion an organization in New York. It i 
possible for these to have great education 
influence. 

As regards the New York “friends” nothag 
further need be said at this time. 
Chicago organization probably will see 
realize that by being deliberately exclusive 
American they would only repeat the ol 
mistake of assuming that outsiders are th 
best judges of what is good for a people. 
they accept “self-determination” as one 
the issues of war and of peace, they wil 
find in the Mid-European Union the mout 
piece of these small nations themselves, gla 
to cooperate with them. 

The peculiar characteristic of the M 
European Union is that it is composed er 
tirely of the representatives of these pe 
ples and in a position to act as a prop 
clearing house for information and cooper 
tion for American friends. It will also cc 
tinue its original policy of developing coi 
ciliation and cooperation of the peoples th 
compose the “union.” One of its most diff 
cult tasks will be to protect the newly forn 
ing nations from misunderstanding and 
nomic exploitation. 

The expenses of the Mid-European Uniol 
have been borne so far mainly by the na 
tional councils represented by the deleg 
If there are any American friends who wo 
like to contribute, they would be fulfilli 
the expectation and desires of Presi 
Masaryk. Checks may be made payable 
the Mid-European Union and sent to 
McLachlen building, 10th and G str 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 

HERBERT ADOLPHUS MILLER, — a] 

Washington, D. C. 1 
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TARLES D. NORTON, of New York, has 
en elected a member of the board of trus- 
ss of the Russell Sage Foundation. 


HE Central Council of Social Agencies of 
Louis, through its legislative committee, 
working for the promotion of a state com- 
ittee on social legislation which is to push 
number of important bills before the com- 
x Missouri legislature. 


RGANIZED farmers of America last week 
ued a call for more labor to save the 
rid from famine. The National Board of 
rm Organization asserts that before we 
ant to war there was a shortage of two 
Ilion men on the farms. Now it is three 
Ilion, and in the face of greater demands 
America for food than ever before. The 
yrkers are wanted for next spring, and 
turning soldiers will be heartily welcomed. 


IMPLETE exemption from federal. in- 
ritance and transfer taxes for corporations 
rganized and operated exclusively for re- 
rious, charitable, scientific, literary or edu- 
tional purposes, including the encourage- 
ent of art and the prevention of cruelty to 
ildren and animals” has been written into 
e federal revenue bill as an amendment 
‘the Senate Finance Committee. Such ex- 
aption was first proposed by Robert W. de- 
rest in the Survey for November 23, 


AILD Labor Day will be observed through- 
it the country on Saturday, January 25, in 
Nagogues, on Sunday, January 26, in 
urches, and in the schools on the following 
londay. ‘These dates have been designated 
* the National Child Labor Committee, 
hich announces that the day will be an oc- 
sion for reviewing the work and achieve- 
ent of Children’s Year. The Children’s Bu- 
au of the Department of Labor is arrang- 
g to have reports from its field workers 
railable for the programs of churches, 
hools, clubs and other organizations. 


ROTESTING against a resolution offered 

the Senate by Senator Knox, of Pennsyl- 
inia, to the effect that the formation of 
¢ league of nations be deferred until after 
© peace conference, the League of Free 
ations Association [see the Survey for 
ovember 30, page 250] has sent a strongly 
orded message to the Senate Committee on 
reign Relations. It states that “the best 
inkers in Europe and America believe that 
e complex questions of nationality, faction 
ud opportunity arising all over Europe 
innot be settled in any other way than 
rough the impartial study and decision of 
¢ league of nations.” 


OMPLETE data on public works construc- 
on projects in the different states have 
en asked for by the War Labor Policies 
oard by telegrams to all the governors. 
he question whether it will be necessary 
yr the federal government to take in hand 
irge projects of its own during the de- 
obilization to find employment for unskilled 
ibor not absorbed by private industry is to 
> discussed on the basis of these data: at 
e annual conference of governors at An- 
apolis, Md., beginning December 16. 
layors of large cities, in response to a 
milar inquiry, have already reported about 
300,000,000 worth of public construction 
ork stopped by the war that can be re- 
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Essential Books on Industrial Reconstruction 


INSTINCTS IN 
‘INDUSTRY 


BY 
ORDWAY TEAD 


EN basic instincts on which 

1) ipa whole life and con- 
duct rest are here analyzed 

to show just how they affect 
the worker’s relation to his job 
and how each must be studied 
and used in the working out of 
sound industrial conditions. 
The author has gathered his 
material at first hand during his 
wide experience as_ industrial 
counsellor for employers and 
labor unions, and his sugges- 
tions for needed readjustments 
are both definite and practical. 
$1.40 net. 


BOSTON 


INDUSTRY AND 
HUMANITY 


BY 
W. L. MACKENZIE KING 


the whole problem of indus- 

trial relations made for the 
Rockefeller Foundation, Mr. 
King, former Canadian Minister 
of Labor, has drawn the mate- 
rial for this notable volume on 
industrial reconstruction. Sur- 
vey readers will be particularly 
interested in the author’s view 
of industry as in the nature of 
social service, and in the em- 
phasis he places on the rights 
of the public and the com- 
munity. $3.00 net. 


| Cher his investigation of 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY NEw yorK 


CHICAGO SCHOOL OF CIVICS AND PHILANTHROPY 


New Students may enter 


Winter Term, beginning January 2, 1919 
GENERAL TRAINING FOR SOCIAL WORKERS AND INVESTIGATORS 


One-year course for college graduates, with special field work for selected students 
in social statistics and social investigation. Two-year 
course for other qualified students 


RECREATION COURSE 


One- and two-year courses with technical and social training for community center 
work, school and Chautauqua playleadership, high school and play- 
ground physical training and athletics, and war recreation 


SPECIAL COURSES FOR PUBLIC HEALTH NURSES 
SPECIAL COURSE IN INDUSTRIAL SERVICE 


For further information, address the Dean, 2559 Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


Community Reconstruction 
Problems 
WHAT THE PROBLEMS ARE, HOW TO 


SECURE THE FACTS. HOW TO MEET 
CONDITIONS. 


Technique of Social Surveys 
A HANDBOOK FOR SOCIAL WORKERS 


By M. C, ELMER, PH.D, 
University of Kansas 


Price $1.00 net. Cloth. 
THE WORLD CO., LAWRENGE, KANS. 


Do not buy books 


until you have seen the catalogue listing 
volumes in History, Art and Archaeology, 
Economics, Science and Political Econ- 
omy published by the 


Princeton UniversityPress 
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WORKERS WANTED 


SURVEY WANT ADS GET QUICK 
RESULTS 

Our readers frequently reply to adver- 

tisements by telegram. Employers and 

employes meet through Survey Classified 

Advertisements. 


WANTED—Superintendent (man | or 
woman) for Jewish Community Center in 
Brooklyn conducting religious, social and 
educational activities. State age, experience, 
qualifications and references. Address 3023, 
SuRVEY. 


WANTED: A superintendent for a girls’ 
orphan home and school, Applicants must 
be men who have had college training and 
experience in educational and institutional 
work. Opportunity in both service and 
salary excellent. Apply, giving detailed 
statement of qualifications, to 3014 Survey. 


WANTED—A nursery kindergartner. In- 
teresting field. Resident worker is desired. 
Address 3028 Survey. 


A REFINED educated woman as cottage 
manager in industrial school for girls. 
Protestant. Address 3026, Survey. 


COMPETENT Jewish house mother 
wanted for small temporary shelter hous- 
ing rarely more than 15 children. Address: 
J. A. S., 516 North Fourth Street, Phila- 
delphia, Penna. 


WANTED—As assistant to executive sec- 
retary of welfare bureau in middle-western 
city, young lady college graduate. Girl with 
slight experience or one having taken soci- 
ology in college or university and desir- 
ing to enter profession. Must be willing 
not to act as stenographer, but do some 
stenographic work for little time at least. 
Desirable position for girl with right quali- 
fications seeking experience and eventual 
position of importance. Apply, giving de- 
tails of career to chairman executive com- 
mittee. Address 3029 Survey. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


SURVEY WANT ADS GET QUICK 
RESULTS ( 

Our readers frequently reply to adver- 

tisements by telegram. Employers and 

employes meet through Survey Classified 

Advertisements. 


TWO WOMEN, trained institution and 


social workers, desire positions. Highest 
credentials. Address 3025, Survey. 
WANTED—Social welfare position. 


Open to suggestion. Experience in teach- 
ing, settlement work and family case work. 
Present salary $1700, Address 3027, Survey. 


WOMEN WORKERS (executives, so- 
cial workers, nurses, office stenographers 
and clerks, housekeepers, etc.) Whole and 
part time. References investigated. CrNn- 
TRAL Brancw Y. W. C. A., 610 Lexington 
Ave. Plaza 10,100. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


PARENTS who would be interested in a 
self-supporting play school and day nursery 
in Philadelphia, please communicate with 
Wauirte-Wiirams Founpation, 1522 Cherry 
St., Philadelphia. 


FOR RENT—Large unfurnished room in 
studio apartment. Steam heat, electric 
lights, bath, use of kitchenette, $25.00 a 
month, 81 West Third Street. CHARLOTTE 
FRENCH. 


> 


sumed as soon as men and material are ob- 
tainable. 


OPERATING since 1911 as an employment 
and vocational bureau for trained women 
workers, the Intercollegiate Bureau of Oc- 
cupations has been taken over by the United 
States Department of Labor and will be 
known henceforth as the Professional Divis- 
ion of the United States Employment Service 
for the State of New York. It will register 
both men and women. 


PAUL CHAPMAN, the Brooklyn boy who 
was convicted for complicity in a murder 
last February and for whom there was no 
other legal sentence but that of death be- 
cause he had just turned his sixteenth birth- 
day at the time of the crime, is not to die 
after all. Governor Whitman has commuted 
his sentence to life imprisonment, saying that 
he did this solely because of the prisoner’s 
youth, Many petitions have been received at 


the executive chambers requesting clemency. 


SEATTLE, Wash., at the November election, 
decided to purchase the principal street 
railway system at a cost of $15,000,000, 
payable in 5 per cent bonds out of the 
earnings of the roads, The system con- 
tains 206 miles of track, cars, power houses 
and other properties, and will be operated 
in connection with lesser street railroads al- 
ready owned by the city. The purchase 
price is based on the price of steel in 1914 
and not on the abnormal price of the pres- 
ent time. A very similar project based on 
the same method of valuation was rejected 
by the voters of San Francisco under a 
proposed charter amendment. 


MAJ.-GEN. WILLIAM C, GORGAS, former 
surgeon-general of the army, is going to re- 
sume his work for the eradication of yellow 
fever in South American countries, which he 
temporarily abandoned when the United 
States entered the war. He’is to leave short- 
ly for Central and South America, having 
been preceded by Dr. M. E. Connor, who will 
assist him in putting into effect the program 
of the International Health Board of the 
Rockefeller Foundation. In a recent state- 
ment, Dr. Vincent, president of the founda- 
tion, pointed out that a survey by Rockefeller 
experts had led to the opinion that the total 
eradication of yellow fever was feasible 
through the extermination of the stegomyia 
mosquito. 


THE Service Citizens of Delaware have 
elected Joseph H. Odell director general. Dr. 
Odell at present is pastor of the First Pres- 
byterian Church in Troy, N. Y. He is a 
Londoner by birth and has held several pas- 
torates in America, as well as newspaper 
posts. For ten years he was chaplain of the 
13th regiment, National Guard of Penn- 
sylvania, and his tour of American canton- 
ments to study social problems involved in 
mobilization was the basis of his book, The 
New Spirit for the New Army, for which 
Secretary of War Baker wrote the introduc- 
tion. An article in which he charged that 
the churches had failed to measure up to 
the war crisis set all the readers of the At- 
lantic Monthly agog for some months. 


Will There Be a United States of Europe? 


This and other problems of the coming peace are 
discussed in 
THE VITAL ISSUES OF THE WAR 
By RICHARD WILSON BOYNTON 
144 pages. $1.00 postpaid. 
At all booksellers, or from 


THE BEACON PRESS 
25 Beacon Street Boston, Mass. 
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OKLAHOMA 


Needs 
Public Health Nurses 


We can place nurses in excellent executive 
public health nursing positions in towns 
The work will 
mainly pioneer, but opportunities for adv: 
ment and development are splendid. 


Salaries $100.00 per month and up, dependir 
upon previous experience and training. Nurses) 
will receive one month’s vacation with ys 
Traveling expenses to Oklahoma will be paid, 
For further. information and application, wri 
to Supervising Nurse. 


OKLAHOMA TUBERCULOSIS ASSOCIATI u 
OKLAHOMAN BLDG., OKLAHOMA ©. z 


5,000 to 75,000 pore 


CURRENT PAMPHLETS i 
a 


Listings fifty cents a line, four weebly insertions 
copy unchanged throughout the month PD 
Order pamphlets from publishers i | 


Co-oreraTivE Epucation AND RECREATION. 
Agnes D. Warbasse. 8 pp. 2 cents, Publi 
by The Cooperative League of America, 2 
13th St., New York. , 


Iuuicration Litzrzatuae distributed by Na’ 
Liberal rigaray pishntep League, P. O. Box 1261 
New York, guments free on request. Ly 


New Jrersry Says “No.” Report of Commissie 
on Military Training and Instruction in Hig! 
Schools to the New Jersey Legislature, 191 
Reprinted in full by American Union Againg 
iene i Westory Bldg., Washington, D, Cc 

cents. hi 


Summaries or State Laws Reratine To STAF 
Boarps of CHARITIES AND CORRECTIONS. om 
piled by the Civic Federation of Dallas for th 
State Commission on Charities and Correcti 
Legislation. 176 PP: $1. Address Texas Co 
ference of Social Welfare, 130634 Commerce St 
Dallas, Texas. 


$ 


Towarp THE New Epucation. The case 
autocracy in our public schools. 164 pp. @ 
cents, Teachers’ Union of the City of New Yo 
70 Fifth avenue, New York city. 4 


UniversaL Miuitary Trarninc; Our Latest Cuns 
Aut. By Oswald ison Villard, editor 
Nation. Published by American Union Againi 
gps denia Westory Bldg., Washington, D. € 

cents. 7 


WorxsHor CommiTress. Suggested lines of de 
opment. By C. G. Renold. Reprinted from th 
Survey for October 5, 1918. Survey ciat 
Inc., 112 East 19 St., New York City. 5 cts, 


You Szourp Know Azsovr Crepir Unrons. 
manual furnished gratis upon request. M 
chusetts Credit Union Association, 73 D 
shire St., Boston. 


For Vatue Recriveo, A Discussion ef Indust: 
Pensions. John A. Fitch. Reprinted from the 
Survey. 5 cts. Survey Associates, Inc., 11 
East 19 St., New York. 4 


Greats anp Kuaxt. Winthrop D. Lane. 
from the Survey. 10 cts. Survey 
Inc., 112 East 19 St, New Yerk. 
f 


Maxrnec tHe Boss Erriciznt. The Beginnin 
a New Industrial Régime. John A. 
Reprinted from the Survey. 5 cts. Su 
Associates, Inc., 112 East 19 St., New York 


PERIODICALS 


Fifty cents a line per month, four weekly inser 
tons; copy unchanged throughout the month 
Mental Hygiene; quarterly; $2 a year; 
by The National Committee for Mental Bs : 
50 Union Square, New York. 


Municipal Reference Library Notes; weekly, 
July and August; $1.50 a year; civic and mus 
cipal news and bibliographical information; M a0 
cipal Reference Library, 512 Municipal Buildis 
ew York City. ' 


Public Health Nurse; monthly; $2 a year; 
lished by National Organization for Publie Hi 
Nursing, 156 Fifth Ave., New York. 


Southern Workman; illustrated monthly 
700 pages on race relations here pe 
Hampton Institute, Va. Sample copy free. i 


The Survey; once a week, $4; once a month, 
a Pobre of social i and forces; Serve 
Associates, Inc., 112 East 19 St, New York. 
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[ADVERTISEMENT] 


THE SURVEY’S DIRECTORY OF SOCIAL AGENCIES 


MERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR LABOR LEGIS- 
ATION—John B. Andrews, sec’y; 131 E. 23 St., 
ew York. For national employment service for 
obilizing and demobilizing war workers; main- 
ining labor standards; workmen’s compensation; 
ealth insurance; efficient law enforcement. 
MERICAN ASSN. FOR STUDY AND PRE- 
ENTION OF INFANT MORTALITY—Gertrude 
. Knipp, exec. nat 1211 Cathedral St., Balti- 
ore. Literature. Exhibits. Urges prenatal in- 
fuction; adequate obstetrical care; birth registra- 
on; maternal nursing; infant welfare consultations, 
MERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 
-Miss Cora Winchell, sec’y, Teachers College, 
few York. Organized for betterment of condi- 
ons in home, school, institution and community. 
ublishers Journal of Home Economics. 1211 
athedral] St., Baltimore, Md. 

M. PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION 
EAGUE—Wm. D. Foulke, pres.; C. G. Hoag, 
c’y; 801 Franklin Bank Bidg., Philadelphia. Ad- 
cates a rational and fundamental reform in elect- 
g representatives. Pamphlet free. Membership $1. 


HE AMERICAN SOCIAL HYGIENE A85SO- 
IATION—105 W. 40 St., New York. For the re- 
ression of \ ton grorwesaes the reduction of venereal 
iseases, and the promotion of sound sex education. 
nformation and catalogue of pamphlets a der re- 
se Associate Membership, $2.00; Annual, $5.00; 

staining, $10.00. Memberships include quarterly 
lagazine and monthly bulletin. 


MERICAN SOCIETY FOR THE CONTROL 
F CANCER—Miss Marion H. Mapelsden, acting 
Kec. sec’y; 25 W. 45 St., New York. To dissemi- 
ate knowledge concerning symptoms, diagnosis, 
eatment and prevention. Publications free on 
equest. Annual membership dues, $3. 


MERICAN UNION AGAINST MILITARISM— 
swald Garrison Villard, ch’m; Amos R, E. Pinchot, 
, ch’m; a Brown Leach, 323 Park Avenue, 
few York City, treas.; Charles T. Hallinan, sec’y; 
03 Westory Bidg., Washington, D. C. Opposed to 
pyeoe of compulsory military training and service 
1 this country, Information bulletin service $1 per 
nnum., Contributions needed. 


OOPERATIVE LEAGUE OF AMERICA—Scott 
[. Perky, aehed 2 W. 13 St, New York. 
‘o spread knowledge, develep scientific methods, 
nd give expert advice concerning all phases of 
mnsumers’ cooperation. Annual membership, $1, 
icludes monthly, Cooperative Consumer. 


UGENICS REGISTRY—Battle Creek, Mich. 
hancellor David Starr Jordan, pres.; Dr. J. H. 
eltogg, sec’y; Prof. O. C. Glaser, exec, sec’y. 
. public service for knowledge about human in- 
eritance, hereditary inventory and eugenic pos- 
bilities. Literature free. 

EDERAL COUNCIL OF THE CHURCHES OF 
HRIST IN AMERICA—Constituted by 30 Protes- 
nt denomiations. Rey. Charles S. Macfarland, 
en’! sec’y; 105 E. 22 St., New York. 


Commission on the Church and Social Service; 
Rev. Worth M. Tippy, exec. sec’y; Rev. F. 
Ernest Johnson, research sec’y; Miss Grace W. 
Sims, office sec’y. s : 

Commission on International Justice and Good- 
will; Rey. Sidney L. Gulick, sec’y. 

Commission on Inter-Church Federations; Rev. 
Roy B. Guild, exec, ont g 

Commission on Church and Country Life; Rev. 
Edmund deS. Brunner, exec, sec’y; Rev. C. 
O. Gill, field sec’y, xt 

United Committee on Christian Service for Re- 
lief in France and Belgium. United American 
religious agencies for the relief and reconstruc- 
tion of the Protestant forces of France and 
Belgium. Chairmar, Rev. Charles S. Macfar- 
land; cor, sec’y, Rev. Eddison Mosiman. 105 
E. 22 St., New York. 

Strengthen America Campaign, Charles Stelzle, 
mer. 


ENERAL WAR-TIME COMMISSION OF THE 
HUROHES—Constituted by the Federal Council 
f the Churches of Christ in America. Robert E. 
peer, ch’m; William Adams Brown, sec’y; Gay- 
itd S. White, asso. sec’y. Coordinates the work of 
enominational and inter-denominational war-time 
ymmissions; surveys camp conditions; promotes 
rection of inter-church b ; other general 
ar-time work. 105 East 22 Street, New York. 
AMPTON INSTITUTE—J. E. Gregg, principal; 
. P. Phenix, vice-prin.; F, K. Rogers, treas.; 
fo 3. Scoville, sec’y; Hampton, Va. Trains 
ndian and Negro youth. Neither a State nor a 
overnment school. Free illustrated literature. 


RANT AID, COUNCIL OF JEWISH 
(NATIONAL) — agg neg 146 
lenry St. New York. Helen Winkler, ch’n. 


as international om of safeguarding. 
onducts National ere te asec program. 


IATE SOCIALIST BOCIETY— 


| Lai 
ect—T, ote intelligent interest 
bec - tte men and eileen, Anweal 
penbecetin, $2, $5 and $25; includes quarterly, 
Intercollegiate Socialist. 


THE MASSACHUSETTS SOCIETY FOR §5SO0- 
CIAL HYGIENE, INC.—50 Beacon St., Boston; 
pres., Charles W. Eliot; acting sec’y, L. V. In- 
graham, M.D. Circulars and reading list upon 
request. Quarterly Bulletin 25 cents a year. Mem- 
berships: Annual, $3; Sustaining, $10; Life, $100. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE AD- 
VANCEMENT OF COLORED PEOPLE—Moor- 
field Storey, pres.; John R, Shillady, sec’y; 76 
Fifth Ave., New York. To secure to colored 
Americans the common rights of American citizen- 
ship. Furnishes information regarding race prob- 
lems, lynching, etc. Membership 40,000, with 145 
branches. Membership, $1 upwards. 


NATIONAL BOARD OF THE YOUNG WOR- 
EN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION—600 speech, 
ton Ave., New York. To advance physical, social, 
intellectual, moral and spiritual interests of young 
women. Student, city, town, and county centers; 
physical education; camps; rest-rooms, lunch-rooms 
and cafeterias; educational classes; employment; 
Bible study; secretarial training scheol; foreign 
work; war work councils, 


NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE— 
Owen R. Lovejoy, sec’y; 105 East 22 St., New 
York, 35 State branches. Industrial and agricul- 
tural investigations; legislation; studies of admin- 
istration; education; delinquency; health; recrea- 
tion; children’s codes. Publishes quarterly Child 
Labor Bulletin, Photographs, slides and exhibits. 


NATIONAL CHILD WELFARE ASSOCIATION 
—Chas. F. Powlison, gen. sec’y; 70 Fifth Ave., 
New York. Originates and publishes exhibit mate- 
rial which visualizes conditions affecting the health 
and education of children, Cooperates with com- 
munities, educators and organizations through ex- 
hibits, child welfare campaigns, etc. 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR MENTAL HY- 
GIENE—Clifford W. Beers, sec’y; 50 Union Sq., 
New York. Pamphlets on mental hygiene, mental 
disorders, feeblemindedness, epilepsy, _inebriety, 
criminology, war neuroses and re-education, social 
service, backward children, surveys, state societies, 
Mental Hygiene; quarterly; $2 a year. 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR THE PREVEN- 
TION OF BLINDNESS—Edward M, Van Cleve, 
Seige director; Gordon L. Berry, field sec’y; 
Mrs. inifred Hathaway, sec’y; 130 East 22 St., 
New York. Objects: To furnish information, ex- 
hibits, lantern slides, lectures, publish literature 
of movement—samples free, quantities at cest. In- 
cludes New York State Committee. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK 
—Julia C. Lathrop, pres., Washington, D. C.; Wil- 
liam T. Cross, gen. sec’y; 315 Plymouth Court, 
Chicago. General organization to discuss principles 
of humanitarian effort and increase efficiency of 
agencies. Publishes proceedings annua! meetings. 

onthly bulletin, pamphlets, etc. Information 
bureau. Membership, $3. 46th annual meeting 
June 1-8, 1919, Atlantic City. Main divisions and 
chairmen: 


Children, Henry W. Thurston, 
Delinquents and Correction, Cyrus B. Adama, 
Health, Dr. C, E.-A. Winslow. 


Public Agencies and Institutions, Robert W. 
Kelso, 


The Family, Joanna C. Colcord. 


Industrial and Economic Problems, Mrs. 
Florence Kelley. 


The Local Community, Frances Ingram. 
Mental Hygiene, Maj. Frankwood E. Williams, 
BO; RC. 


Organization of Social Forces, William J. Norton. 


Uniting Native and Foreign Born in America, 
Graham Taylor. 


NATIONAL FEDERATION OF SETTLEMENTS 
—Robert A. Woods, sec’y; 20 Union Park, Bosa- 
ton. Develops broad forms of comparative study 
and concerted action in city, state, and nation 
for meeting the fundamental problems dieclosed 
by settlement work; seeks the higher and more 
democratic organization of neighborhood life. 


NATIONAL LEAGUE ON URBAN CONDITIONS 
AMONG NEGROES—L. Hollingsworth Weod, 
res.; Eugene Kinckle Jones, exec. sec’y; 200 
ifth Ave., New York. Investigates conditions of 
city life as a basis for practical work; trains Negro 
social workers. 


NATIONAL LEAGUE FOR WOMEN’S SERVICE 
—Miss Maude Wetmore, ch’n; 257 Madison Ave., 
New York. To mobilize and train the volunteer 
woman power of the country for specific emer- 
gency service; supplemental to the Red Cross; co- 
operating with government agencies. 


CHARLES FRANCIS PRESS, NEW YORK 


NATIONAL LEAGUE OF WOMEN WORKERA— 
Jean Hamilton, org. sec’y; 35 E. 30 St., New York. 
Evening clubs for girls; recreation and instruction 
in self-governing and supporting groups for girls 
of working age. Magazine, The Club Worker, 
monthly, 75 cents a year. 


NATIONAL ORGANIZATION FOR PUBLIC 
HEALTH NURSING—Ella_ Phillips Crandall, 
R._N., exec. sec’y; 156 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Objects: To stimulate the extension of public 
health nursing; to develop standards of technique; 
to maintain a central bureau of information. Of- 
ficial organ, the Public Health Nurse, subscription 
included ia membership. Dues, $2.00 and upward. 


NATIONAL SOCIAL WORKERS’ EXCHANGE 
—Mrs. Edith Shatto King, mgr., 130 E. 22 St. 
New York. A cooperative registry managed by 
social workers, to supply social organizations with 
trained workers. 


NATIONAL TRAVELERS AID SOOIETY—Gii- 
bert Colyate, pres.; Rush Taggart, treas.; Orin C 
Baker, sec’y; rooms 20-21, 465 Lexington Ave., 
New York. Composed of non-commercial agencies 
interested in the guidance and protection of travel- 
ers, especially women and girls. Nonsectarian. 


NATIONAL WAR WORK COUNCIL OF THD 
YOUNG MEN’S CKEISTIAN ASSOCIATIONS 
OF THE UNITED STATES—347 Madison Ave., 
New York. To promote the physical, social, in- 
tellectual, moral and spiritual interests of men in 
uniform. Wm, Sloane, ch’m; Cleveland H. Dodge, 
treas.; John R. Mott, gen. sec’y. 


NATIONAL WOMEN’S TRADE UNION 
LEAGUE—Mrs. Raymond Robins, pres.; 139 N. 
Clark St. (room 703), Chicago. Stands for self- 
government in the work shop through organization 
and also for the enactment of protective legislation, 
Information given, Official organ, Life and Labor. 


PLAYGROUND AND RECREATION ASSN, OF 
AMERICA—H. S. Braucher, sec’y; 1 Madison Ave., 
N. Y. C. Playground and community center _ac- 
tivities and administration; cooperating with War 
Dept. Commission on Training Camp Activities, 


THE RAOE BETTERMENT FOUNDATION— 
Battle Creek, Mich. For the study of the causes 
of race degeneracy and means oi race improve- 
ment. Its chief activities are the Race Betterment 
Conference, the Eugenics Registry, and lecture 
courses and various aliied activities. J. H. Kellogg, 
pres.; B. N. Colver, sec’y. 


RED CROSS INSTITUTE FOR CRIPPLED AND 
DISABLED MEN—Douglas C. MeMurtrie, dir.; 
311 Fourth Ave., New York. Maintains indus 
trial training classes and an employment bureau 
for crippled men. Conducts research in re-educa- 
tion for disabled soldiers and industrial cripples. 
Publishes reports on reconstruction work here and 
abroad, and endeavors to establish an enlightened 
public attitude towards the physically handicapped. 


RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION—For the Im- 
provement of Living Conditions—John M. Glenn, 
dir.; 130 E. 22 St., New York. Sek a areca 
Charity Organization, Child-Helping, Education, 
Statistics, Recreation, Remedial Loans, Surveys 
and Exhibits, Industrial Studies, Library, Southern 
Highland Division, 


SHORT BALLOT ORGANIZATION—Woodrow 
Wilson, pres.; Richard S. Childs, sec’y; 383 
Fourth Ave., New York. Clearing house for in- 
formation on short ballot, commission gov’t, city 
manager plan, county gov’t. Pamphlets free. 


BURVEY ASSOCIATES, INO0.—Robert W. de 
Forest, pres.; Arthur P. Kellogg, sec’y; publishera 
of the Survey; Paul U. Kellogg, editor; Edward 
T. Devine, Graham Taylor, Jane Addams, associate 
editors; departments: Civics, Graham R. Sia! vy 
Industry, John A. Fitch; Health, George M.. Price, 
MD.; Education, Crime, Winthrop D. Lane; For- 
eign Service, Bruno Lasker, 112 East 12 St., New 
York, 


TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE—An institution for the 
training of Negro Youth; an experiment in race 
adjustment in the Black Beit of the South; fur- 
nishes information on all phases of the race 

lem and on the Tuskegee Idea and methods. 
Robert R. Moton, prin.; Warren Logan, treas.; 
Emmett J. Scott, sec’y; Tuskegee, Ala 


WAR CAMP COMMUNITY €ERVICE—1 Madison 
Ave., New York. Conducted by the Playground 
and Recreation Association of America under the 
War Department and Navy Department Commis- 
sions on Training Camp Activities, to mobilize all 
the resources of the communities near the camps 
for the benefit of the officers and men. The War 
Camp Community Service stimulates, coordinates 
and supplements the socia] and recreational activi- 
ties of the camp cities and towns. Joseph Lee, 
pres.; H. S. Braucher, sec’y. 


W. H. HUDSON’S Marvellous, Unique Autobiography 


FAR AWAY AND LONG AGO — 


By W. H. HUDSON, Author of “The Purple Land,” “Idle Days in Patagonia,” etc. With Portrait, $2.50 i 


“Mr. Hudson has not depended on his vivid external life for the main interest of this book. He has told 
us simply and sincerely the story of a soul as well as the tale of a boy’s adventures onthe Argentine pampas. — 
His book is of extraordinary interest psychologically as well as from the point of view of the lover of out- — 
door life. Mr. Hudson’s earliest recollections are of those immense South American pampas, of a house — 
shaded by tall ‘ombu” trees, of gauchos and horses and cattle. To his father’s ranch came the strangest © 
visitors, Spaniards, wandering Englishmen. . . . Perhaps the most valuable chapter in Mr. Hudson’s present — 
book is that entitled ‘A Boy’s Animism.’ Animism, of course, is the sense of something supernatural, 
something alive, in nature. . . . The author is a poet and a scientist and a psychologist. From what-~ 
ever viewpoint he may be speaking he is equally sincere. And so, both as a record of a wild land, as a — 
sidelight on such characters as Rosas, the dictator, and as a story of a man’s inner life and religious struggle, 
this biography possesses that definitive value which only the biographies of a few men have possessed, and 
then only by reason of an utter sincerity.”—-LLEWELLYN Jones in The Chicago Evening Post. 


NEW AND OLD sy EDITH SICHEL. With an Introduction by A.C. BRADLEY. - 

2 To those who have known Miss Sichel only through her writings—as an authority on the French Renaissance, or in 
review columns of the Literary Supplement of the London Times, this book will come as a revelation of personality. She 
becomes a companion whose society is made delightful by her buoyancy and gaiety, her spontaneous and sometimes exuber-= | 
ant flow of wit and humor, her quick and vivid intellect, the width and keenness of her interests. With portrait, $5.00 | 


MEMORIES—DISCREET AND INDISCREET py a Woman of No Importance. Illustrated. $6.00 
FURTHER INDISCRETIONS By the author of “Memories, Discreet and Indiscreet.” $5.00 


“Very fascinating reminiscences which personal charm and the kindly tolerance of manners and customs which comes 
only from varied experiences of life permeate to a really remarkable extent. . . . A veritable treasury of entertaining — 
stories about princes and diplomats, generals and courtiers, and their consorts, the great ladies of England,”’— 

WILKINSON. 

In “Further Indiscretions” are incidents and reminiscences of King Edward VII, Queen Alexandria, Queen Victoria, Joseph 

Chamberlain, Henry Labouchere, the Duke of Connaught’ and dozens of other famous people. 


THOMAS WOOLNER, R.A. His Life in Letters psy his Daughter, AMY WOOLNER. 


The famous sculptor of the Pre-Raphaelite group, himself a poet of exquisite achievement, numbered among 
friends almost all the distinguished writers and artists of hisday. Aninteresting book, full of curious sidelights, ius. se 00 | i 


EARLY ENGLISH ADVENTURERS IN THE EAST py aRNOLD WRIGHT. 


Its chapters bring into prominence the personalities of those ducing adventurers who first established themselves at the _ 
end of the 16th and all during the 17th century as traders in the Hast. It was the great age of the merchant adventurer — 
seeking fortune by enterprise and wit, and, for varied interest and picturesqueness, there is no more fascinating period than © 
this in the whole of the Empire's past. Illustrated. S8vo, $4.00 | 


The British Navy, what it is and what we owe to it. ‘i 


THE SILENT WATCHERS psy BENNET COPPLESTONE. $2.00. 
Just now when the British navy has had its day of triumph it is worth while te know not merely something of ita 
mechanical equipment, but the underlying spirit which has kept family names on the navy roll since the days of Drake, 


COMPARATIVE EDUCATION faitea py Prot. PETER SANDIFORD, University of Toronto. 


A study of the Educational System in each of six representative countries, namely, The United States, Germany England, 
France, Canada, Denmark. With full Bibliographies, statistical Tables and Diagrams. 4 


STUDIES IN ELECTRO-PHYSIOLOGY (Animal ana Vegetable) Nearly = 


a 


Fi 


By Arruur E. Barngs, Consulting Electrician, Author of ‘“Electro-Pathology and Therapeutics,” ‘tc. With thirty-one 
original drawings in color, illustrating electrical structure of Fruits and Vegetables, by G. T. Baines, and other illustrati 


STUDIES IN ELECTRO PATHOLOGY psy A. WHITE ROBERTSON. Illustrated. 


Ready shortly 
The author aims to show that in both toxic and deficiency diseases the loss of natural electrical equilibrium precedes — 
and determines the pathological changes and that electrical diffusion inaugurates cellular failure, "i 


ALSACE-LORRAINE—Past, Present and Future sy COLEMAN PHILLIPSON. a 
Author of “International Law and the Great War,” “Termination of War and Treaties of Peace.” “Scholarly dispassion- : 

ate non-partisan . . . information bearing on all sides of the subject. The author seeks a solution, not by force, but in i 

terms of justice and self-determination of the inhabitants.”—Springfield Union. 8vo, $8.00 © 


THE BOOK OF THE WEST INDIES py A. HYATT VERRILL. $3.00 


Of great interest both to those who enjoy readable travel books and those seeking information as to these islands. ' : 


THE HILL-TOWNS OF FRANCE By EUGENIE M. FRYER. $2.50. 


Illustrated with pen-drawings by Roy L. Hilton, besides most attractive full-page plates from photographs, A gift that — 
will be especially appreciative by any who have friends in France. ! 


THE MORTE d@’ARTHUR OF SIR THOMAS MALLORY AND ITS SOURCES : 


By VIDA D. SCUDDER, Professor of English Literature at Wellesley College. Cloth. 8vo. $4.00 
THE OLD HUNTSMAN AND OTHER POEMS by SIPGFRIED SASSOON. $2. 


Even had we not Masefield’s and Thomas Hardy's testimony that Mr. Sassoon has won high place as a poet, these 
verses, all stamped with the new viewpoints opened by the war would place him in the ranks of those who have achieved. 4 


For sale at all Bookstores, or if unobtainable from your dealer may be ordered direct from 


omecccn E. P. DUTTON & COMPANY = Su™ vn 


[ADVERTISEMENT] 


